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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue German official news ascribes the activity of 
both the French and British Armies this week on the 
Western Front to the influence of “ Russian defeats.”’ 
That is one way of saying that while the enemy is 
massing all the force he can spare in the East, it would 
seem, if other things were equal, to be the propitious 


moment for an Allied offensive in the West. Had our 
supply of munitions permitted it, one would indeed have 
expected a more unremitting attack than has actually 
been attempted. Two simultaneous British efforts are 
reported this week by Sir John French. Early on 
Wednesday morning the enemy’s first line of trenches 
was carried north of Hooge, near Ypres, on a front of 
1,000 yards, with some portions of his second line. Some 
157 prisoners were taken, and a counter-attack repulsed, 
probably the first of several to come, for the German 
account remarks that “fighting continues.’’ Later 
German news claims that some of these trenches have 
been recaptured. The other effort was less successful. A 
mile of trenches was carried on Tuesday evening east of 
Festubert, but lost during the night. The German news 
states that the Prussian Guard took part in the 
“desperate hand-to-hand fighting,’ and that our men 
suffered “ heavy losses.’’ 
* * ~ 


Tae French have maintained a brilliant activity 
in attack throughout the week, and seem to be feeling for 
weak points all along the line. In a single day, as the 





result of attacks at three widely separated points, the 
capture of over seven hundred unwounded prisoners was 
reported, and next day’s telegrams reported eleven 
hundred. French tactics now seem to aim mainly at 
attrition, or, as General Joffre is said to prefer to put 
it, at “killing Germans.’’ For this purpose it is even 
more useful to provoke the enemy to a costly counter- 
attack than to take his trenches. In many of these 
affairs the French reckon that the Germans have lost in 
a single day two or three thousand killed. The magni- 
tude of these trench battles is seldom realized, because the 
space covered is small and the ground gained hardly 
perceptible, even on a big map. But on Wednesday 
night, at one point north of Arras, no fewer than eleven 
German divisions (say 200,000 men) were engaged in 
counter-attacking the French, and their discomfiture 
was due to the use of what is sometimes graphically called 
a “ fire-curtain,” consisting of 300,000 shells. This heavy 
fighting has been mainly round the Lens salient, north of 
Arras ; there have also been advances further South, near 
Hébuterne, and far east in Lorraine in the forest of 
Parvey. The forward movement in the Alsatian Vosges 
has been resumed. It follows both banks of the River 
Fecht, and has won the heights of Braunkoff and the 
villages of Altenhof and Steinbrich. 
* * * 

Tue German advance which began in Galicia during 
the first days of May continues with no sign of exhaustion, 
and this in spite of the appearance of a fourth Ally in 
the field. It aimed first at clearing the Russians from 
the Carpathian passes, then at the recovery of Przemysl, 
and now it nears Lemberg by several converging lines of 
attack. It may, indeed, pursue a still more ambitious 
object. It may attempt to do what the Austrian army 
under General Dankl should have done, and nearly did 
in the first weeks of the war, when it invaded Poland 
and drove at Lublin. The object of that movement was 
to separate the northern Russian armies based on 
Warsaw and Vilna from the southern armies based on 
Kieff. In the meantime the threat to Lemberg is serious, 
and some Russian telegrams, which have passed the 
censor, even hint at preparations for the evacuation of 
that city. The Russian telegrams give startling 
figures of the immense numbers of German and 
Austrian troops (chiefly the former) involved in 
this offensive, and state that their own forces are 
heavily outnumbered. It is, however, a battle of 
artillery, and the Russians are paying primarily for their 
defective supply of munitions. 

* * ¥ 

THERE seemed at the end of last week to be a decided 
Russian recovery, and a heavy check to the German 
offensive. This was unhappily more apparent than real. 
What seems to have happened is that the Germans who 
first chose the short road of advance on Lemberg from 
the South-west via Stryj and Mikolajow, changed their 
plans and transferred part of General von Linsingen’s 
force to their left. The remnant left behind suffered a 
rather serious reverse. Meanwhile, however, the 
Russians, in undertaking this counter-attack, had dis- 
located their defences, and two German armies on the 
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left have pushed forward successfully. Of these two 
armies, one under the Austrian General Béhm-Ermolli, 
driving straight at Lemberg, has forced the lines of 
Mosciska, which for a time held it up, and defeated the 
Russians further south at Sadowa, and taken the out- 
skirts of Grodek. It was, on Thursday, only about 
seventeen miles from Lemberg. 
* * * 

On the left of this Austrian army is another German 
force under von Mackensen. It has passed Jaworow, 
and is near Janow, about fourteen miles from 
Lemberg. A third army on the extreme left, about 
Sieniawa, keeps the German flank. In the right- 
centre is the army of von Linsingen, who first passed 
the Dniester, going to Mikolajow, and was then 
driven back. On the extreme right a fifth army 
has crossed the river successfully, and seems to be 
turning the Russian left. Far eastward in the Bukowina 
and across the Russian frontier in Bessarabia, another 
minor advance is going on. All these movements 
threaten Lemberg, and aim at the clearance of the last 
corner of Austrian territory. The chief ground of hope 
seems to be that the Grodek lines, which include some 
lakes and rivers, may prove to be the limit of the Russian 
retirement. The Germans now describe their advance as 
a “ pursuit,’’ and continue to claim amazing numbers of 
prisoners. Mackensen, it is said, took 40,000 men in 
four days since the 12th, and the Vienna report claims 
all told 122,000 men in the first fortnight of June, which 
gives a total of nearly 400,000, by Austro-German 
reckoning, for the whole Galician movement. These 
numbers must be greatly exaggerated, and we have no 
sufficient data for solving the problem whether the 
Germans are destroying the forces as well as recovering 
territory. 


* * * 

Since their capture of Monfalcone and Gradisca last 
week, the Italians have made no advance in force. 
They continue everywhere in Alpine country, which 
renders any movement inordinately difficult, to make 
cautious progress through the passes and over the 
mountains. Their first object clearly is to close the two 
roads over the Carnic Alps, by which an Austrian 
force might assail their rear in Venetia. The hottest 
fighting has been on Monte Nero, but the forces 
engaged were evidently small, and this route could 
hardly be chosen for a general advance. The Austrians 
seem to rely on the difficulty of the country to 
delay the Italian advance, while in the coast 
region on the Isonzo lines they have trenches which 
represent the latest developments of German science, 
which a small force of second-rate troops might hold for 
some time. The Germans still delay a declaration of war, 
and seem disinclined to interrupt their Galician movement 
to attend to the Italian threat. 

* * * 

On Tuesday the Prime Minister gave the House of 
Commons an unexpected and remarkable account of the 
formation of the Coalition. In effect, it was an ex- 
tremely skilful appeal for the confidence of Parliament, 
and its success was evident. Its characteristic features 
were (1) a declaration that the Coalition came about, 
not through the pressure of the Opposition, but as a 
necessary evolution of the difficulties of the war, which, 
he suggested, could not be carried on by a Government 
of a party complexion, but required a national basis of 
administration ; (2) a singularly detached criticism of 
Coalitions as expedients, usually unpopular, rather than 
substitutes for party Government. Apparently the Prime 
Minister expects a reversion to the old balance of parties 
after the war. This is possible, but we are inclined to 





forecast a more purely Parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, accompanied, it may be, by a referendum, based 


on adult suffrage. 
+ * * 


Mr. AsguirH insisted on his personal reluctance to 
the great change which he brought about, and for which 
he assumed sole responsibility. He abandoned nothing ; 
what he held in the past he would hold for the future— 
“if I have any future!” The word “Coalition” had 
not “a pleasant savor’’ in our vocabulary. Such an 
association as that of Fox and North had given it a taint 
of intrigue and faction; party government vindicated 
itself “in the main and in the long run.”’ But the 
present situation made an exceptional demand. The war 
must be pursued to a victorious end “ at any cost,’”’ and 
though this was not helped by a mere substitution of A 
for B, he had come to believe in the necessity of an 
overwhelming demonstration of national unity, such as 
a fusion of parties could alone produce. Personally, he 
had no unsatisfied ambitions; all such personal claims 
must be laid on a common altar of sacrifice. The 
fortunes of the war fluctuated, but we must endure to 
the end, paying no heed to“ the blind counsels of hysteria 
and panic,’’ but calling for the “ willing’’ organized 
service of the whole nation. 

. * * 

THE occasion of Mr. Asquith’s speech was the sub- 
mission of a fifth Vote of Credit for £250,000,000, whose 
expenditure will begin with the end of June. As 
for the rate of expenditure, it could not be less than 
2} millions a day, and, as the war expanded, would 
probably rise to nearly 3 millions. The House received 
these grave figures seriously. Mr. Evelyn Cecil thought 
that if the war were extravagantly conducted, the 
National Debt must rise to two thousand millions, and 
Mr. McKenna preached a very emphatic sermon on the 
need for personal economy. About eight millions of 
people had been withdrawn from the peace industries. 
Exports must be kept up in order to pay for imports, 
and this could not be done unless we sold our foreign 
securities (for which there was a limited market), or 
strictly husbanded our resources, so as to reduce the 
expenditure on luxuries. 

* ¥ * 

Mr. Lioyp Grorce has been in consultation with 
the representatives of the trade unions, and the 
Munitions Bill which he is expected to introduce next 
week will embody a scheme in which they concur. This 
is the only foundation on which to build with hope of 
success. There is to be no compulsion or military 
discipline. The Bill empowers the Minister of Munitions 
to declare any works engaged on munitions work to be 
a “controlled establishment,’’ and in any such establish- 
ment profits will be limited and certain trade union 
restrictions suspended during the war. Persons 
employed in the manufacture of munitions are to be 
under the jurisdiction of local Munitions Courts 
(representing employers and workmen). The Depart- 
ment, with the co-operation of trade unions, will draw 
up a roll of volunteer workers for munition factories, 
and the volunteers will put themselves at the disposal of 
the Department and serve as a mobile force. The trade 
unions accept compulsory arbitration while the war lasts, 
and the Bill provides that when peace comes the 
suspended rules and regulations shall be restored. The 
Bill, if this forecast is correct, carries out many of the 
principles advocated elsewhere in our columns this week. 

* ¥ * 

We welcome Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches at 
Cardiff and Bristol, for it is a special satisfaction to 
those who know and value his mobilizing power to see 
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him appealing to his fellow countrymen for the kind of 
service they can and will give with enthusiasm and effect. 
If he asks workmen and employers to help him as 
citizens, there will be no doubt of the answer. On 
Saturday he laid stress on the urgency of the situation, 
and indicated the necessity of efficient organization to 
prevent the competition of private work and the pilfer- 
ing of men from one establishment by another. In 
appealing to labor, he made a fine use of Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s story of the French soldiers at Waterloo who 
fought till the evening and then found that there was 
nobody behind them. Our soldiers in the trenches are 
going to hear the ring of the forges of Britain, and they 
would know that the British nation was behind them. 
He appealed to the trade unionists to relax their rules 
about the employment of women. In this connection, 
we are sorry to see that the Prime Minister told the 
House of Commons that the question of remov- 
ing the scandalous disabilities imposed on women 
by the powerful vested interests of the legal pro- 
fession was too controversial to be touched. We should 
have thought the lawyers, who are so richly represented 
in the Government, would at this time have welcomed 
the opportunity of setting anexample. The tramwaymen 
who resent the employment of women are afraid of the 
effect on their standard of wages ; barristers and solicitors 
cannot urge such a plea. 


* * * 

Tue day before, at Cardiff, Mr. Lloyd George 
described three different plans for organizing the pro- 
duction of shell. The first plan has been adopted in 
Yorkshire. A number of national factories are set up 
where shot and shell are turned out, and machinery is 
requisitioned from the various shops throughout the 
district. In Lancashire, on the other hand, each work- 
shop makes arrangements to help in the best way it 
can, using its own machinery, and, where necessary, 
buying more. This plan has been adopted in France. 
In South Wales, Mr. Lloyd George suggested, they 
might combine both plans. Certain factories might be 
taken over and converted into a national arsenal for the 
war, the necessary machinery being taken either com- 
pulsorily or by agreement, and workshops might be used 
for earlier processes at the same time. The essential 
thing was to have some general and considered 
scheme, and to bring everybody into it. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech was followed by speeches from a repre- 
sentative employer in Mr. D. A. Thomas, and a repre- 
sentative of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and 
the proceedings throughout were marked by a spirit of 
resolution and enthusiasm. 

* * * 

WE are glad to see that Lord Selborne has appointed 
a strong Committee to consider the means of increasing 
the home production of food, on the assumption that the 
war will last beyond the harvest of 1916. Lord Milner 
is the Chairman, a position for which his experience of 
agricultural organization in South Africa well fits him, 
and the addition of experts like Mr. Hall, Mr. Fielding, 
Mr. Prothero,:and Mr. Strutt guarantees an efficient 
inquiry. We discuss the whole subject, which is of vital 
importance, elsewhere. 

* * * 

Wirn the King mortally ill and M. Venezelos in 
retirement, the Greek people has this week decided the 
issue between them. The General Election had been post- 
poned as long as it legally could be, but neither absence 
nor delay seems to have impaired the hold of their 
greatest leader on the confidence of the Greek people. He 
had a majority in the Chamber which was dissolved, 





and he will have a majority in its successor. Indeed, 
were it not for the effect of the non-Greek vote in 
Macedonia (now registered for the first time), he would 
have reduced the Opposition to insignificance. The 
Moslems and, it is said, the Jews of Greek Macedonia, 
may have thought that it was the correct thing to vote 
for the Government, but they would be all the more ready 
to vote for it because it stands for a policy of peace with 
Turkey. The telegrams do not tell us how the annexed 
Bulgarians voted, but there is no doubt that Greek 
Greece is Venezelist. The Liberals (Venezelists) will 
have 190 seats, and the Governmental (Gounarist) 
group 93, while a small balance is made up of minor 
groups. 


* * - 

We see that Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington has been 
released after a hunger strike, and we imagine that the 
authorities who committed the folly of prosecuting him 
will not commit the further folly of re-arresting him. 
Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington was tried before a magistrate, 
who sentenced him to six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labor, a sentence that would have been difficult to 
excuse even in a country where open rebellion by power- 
ful people has not been condoned and rewarded. Mr. 
Sheehy-Skeffington takes, in our opinion, a very mistaken 
view of the war, but we cannot imagine a more 
unfortunate method of persuading péople that he is 
wrong. How many men has he deterred from 
enlisting, and how many men have been deterred 
by the newspapers that started a campaign against 
Lord Kitchener because he was not in favor 
of conscription? The habit of prosecuting the 
weaker rebels while the stronger rebels are left alone 
might, we think, be suspended with advantage for the 
period of the war. Inequality before the law happens 
to be one of the features of the Prussian system against 
which we are fighting, and the suppression of criticism 
another. Ireland has responded in our hour of danger 
with great loyalty. Do not let us seize the opportunity 
to revive the worst traditions of our government of her 


people. 


* * 7 

FRENCH airmen carried out one of the most daring 
raids of this war on Tuesday against Karlsruhe. No 
fewer than twenty-three machines took part in it, and 
130 bombs were dropped. The attack was carried out in 
broad daylight, about 6 a.m. The objectives were the 
railway station, some arms factories, and the palace. 
Two airmen were brought down. The German reports 
protest against the bombardment of an open town, and 
state that eleven citizens were killed and six injured. It 
is to be hoped that the Dutch report of 200 killed is a 
gross exaggeration. Another Zeppelin raid is reported 
from our North-east coast, which caused “ some fires,”’ 
sixteen deaths, and forty cases of injury. It was, in fact, 
nearly as murderous as the earlier attack on another 
point of the North-east coast on June 6th, which is now 
known to have resulted in twenty-four deaths. For our 
part, we cannot but regret the Karlsruhe raid. Karlsruhe 
is a railway centre and a base military station. But it 
was not fortified, and the French report candidly 
describes the enterprise as one of reprisal. We had 
hoped that Germany would have been left alone in these 
attacks on open places, and that she would not drag us 
or our Allies into retaliation. The French provocation 
has, of course, been far worse than ours. But we wish it 
had been withheld. 


* . * 

[We have been compelled to hold over until next week 
the third of Mr. Arnold Toynbee’s series of articles on 
“ The New Europe.” | 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE COUNTRY. 


“We have for the moment one plain and paramount 
duty to perform, to bring to the service of the State the 
willing and organized help of every class in the 
community.’’—T'he Prime Minister. 

‘The whole of our organization must be built on the 
reasoned and willing assent of a free people.”—Lord 
Selborne. 

Ir is inevitable that the mind of our people should be 
turned now outward on the enemy and now again inward 
on itself. All countries are thus distracted in the hour 
of peril. The France of patriotic victory and passion 
was also the France of the Terror; and even in our 
soberer mood, we follow the law which decrees that 
mighty wars are accompanied in their course by great 
agitations of the public mind. But we have quickly 
Three new 
All of them 


spring from the suspension of the party system; all of 


come back to our accustomed anchorage. 
issues have vaguely disturbed the nation. 


them were essentially new and foreign to its habits. The 
first was the call for conscription and forced labor. It 
has practically come.to an end, most conspicuously in the 
speeches of the Minister who raised it, under the impulse 
of a brilliant but a hasty intelligence. The second was 
the suggestion that the decks might be cleared, or the war 
promoted, or the purpose of the country strengthened, 
by a general election. That, again, has been utterly 
scouted. The country is united in the resolve to save 
itself and Europe from the tyranny and wickedness which 
we know a German victory, or the avoidance of a decisive 
German defeat, must equally entail. What national end 
could be served by a “ Khaki’”’ election? The Boer War 
was opposed on grounds of policy no less than of 
principle by a minority, representing, perhaps, two- 
thirds of the Liberal Party. The widely different issue 
of the German attack on the civilized order has brought 
no such division in our ranks, in spite of the immeasur- 
ably greater efforts which the resistance to it has 
entailed. There is no opposition to crush 
inside the House or out of it; no conflict of principles to 
settle ; no terms of peace to discuss. A public opinion, 
indeed, we want, and shall want for every hour of 
the war. But for the moment that opinion finds its 
natural expression in Parliament, and on the more 
limited ground reserved for the criticism of the press. 
Finally, an emotional plea for some closer personal direc- 
tion of our affairs has properly been brushed aside. What- 
ever the wants of the country may be, a “ Daily Mail ”’ 
When the Liberal 
Government gave way to a Coalition it made room for 
a weaker Administration. Coalitions do not figure 
brilliantly in English history any more than in the 
Prime Minister’s sketch of their fortunes. 
Sufferance, rather than enthusiasm, is the badge of their 
tribe. The one advantage of the Coalition is that it 
offers a kind of re-insurance of the national will under 


“ ” 


factious 


Premiership is not one of them. 


ironic 


which our moral and material assets are formally offered 
to the world—hostile, neutral, and friendly—in pledge 
of the steadfast pursuance of our end. For the rest, 


the end seems to us to demand something of 





the energy and contagious vigor of Mr. George’s 
personality; a great deal also of the Prime Minister’s 
calmness of mind; stern concentration on the busi- 
ness of sustaining the national armies in the field; 
due regard for our industrial and financial security ; and, 
with our adherence to freedom, an organized effort of 
intelligence to counterwork, by all that lawful science and 
clear thinking can do, the lawless apparatus of skilled 
force which Germany has stored up for the destruction 
of her neighbors. These, broadly speaking, are the 
country’s needs. A vulgar tradesman’s sensationalism 
will not satisfy them. Neither will an effort of individual 
genius. They call rather for an act of national piety and 
devotion, from which we must seek to banish the 
weakening elements of disconnected thought and un- 
disciplined action. 

The country, therefore, will be governed through its 
But we freely admit that it 
wants leadership in the high spiritual sense, as well as 
It does not 
not know whom to vote 


accustomed instruments. 


on the planes of war and diplomacy. 
need to vote. It would 
for or against, or 
were to record a needless plébiscite for the continuance of 


what to vote about, unless it 
the war. There is no excuse for consulting it while the 
House of Commons does its duty and is invited to do 
it by virtue of its release from party discipline. 
Parliament will remain the great critical organ of 
Its control will be vital. The Executive 
is given great powers and vast resources. But the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has properly warned it that 
those resources are limited, and that we may have under- 
taken responsibilities ‘“almost’’ beyond our powers. 
Obviously, therefore, they must be husbanded, and 
obviously, too, the House of Commons must keep its 
eye on the manner in which they are being spent. It 
will be futile to enrol hundreds of thousands of men and 
to manufacture millions of shells if they are squandered 
in unfruitful enterprises, or even if the strength for which 
they stand is needlessly divided between one grand theatre 
of war and lesser stages in which we lack the power to 
obtain a critical decision. Here, therefore, the Execu- 
tive should be able and willing to feel a revising and 
observing intelligence at work. 

There is another point of vital importance to the 
issue of the war. Eye-witnesses in the House of 
Commons state that they have witnessed no more striking 
demonstration than that which followed Mr. Dillon’s 
attack on conscription. Those 
a true We are not in this war for 
territory, or for any material gain. We know perfectly 
well that we shall come out of it poorer and weaker than 
when we entered it. But we absolutely count on our 
power to teach the world something that is essential to 
its peace. We think we shall help to establish an essen- 
tially free Europe, and that our example and system 
(neither perfect) will drive out the German system of 
State ethics. Let those who care nothing for the spirit 
say if they will that we may be well content to beat 
Germany anyhow—by driving soldiers and laborers into 
the trenches and workshops instead of leading them 
there, by using poison gases, by devilish cruelty in war, 
and a temporary abandonment of all that separates our 


the nation. 


cheers sprang from 
instinct. 
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ways of political thought from hers. We deny that we 
strengthen our material power by making ourselves other 
than we are or are fitted to be. But we also insist that 
the war is one of ideals, and that every capital event in 
it—notably the entry of America into the real field of 
quarrel, that of human and State rights—shows this 
to be true. There will be no solution of perfection. 
Diplomacy, the conservatism, the feeble insight, the 
defective moral purpose of European statesmanship, 
will see to that. But the essence of the strife 
is that the stake in it is something greater 
than revenge or a crude division of spoils. It 
is the vita venturi seculi. Essentially that issue 
is determined. Europe will not stand these cruel 
ideologues and their man-eating deity. If Ger- 
many fails to “hack through” to Calais or 
Paris, if her legions retire in disorder from the 
last Belgian frontier town, and the Turkish Power which 
she rehabilitated sinks in permanent eclipse, her dream of 
world-conquest is over, and the hour of reparation has 
struck. But we and France and Italy (and Russia, 
too) must be ready to offer, with clean hands, a structure 
of free States guaranteed against a fresh German effort of 
disintegration. The statesmanship of Britain can make 
this grand offer with incomparably greater force if it 
can say for her: “ What she gave was her best, and she 
gave it freely. She fought the war, with her Allies, 
bravely, and, as far as her enemy allowed, chivalrously. 
She showed that democracy is not a word, but a living 
power.”’ 





HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 


Ir ought to be quite clearly understood that the further 
enlisting of civilians for military service and for the 
production of the increased supply of munitions, involves 
on the part of all classes in the nation the stoppage of 
expenditure upon forms of lurury. It is impossible 
in any other way to pay the war-bill, amounting, as Mr. 
Asquith tells us, to at least three million pounds a day, 
or eleven hundred millions for a full year’s war. We 
are glad to hear the grave words uttered by Mr. 
McKenna with regard to the urgent need of economy, 
and the promise given by Mr. Montagu that the Govern- 
ment will shortly produce a practical scheme for taxing 
war-profits. But the real financial problem which con- 
fronts the nation is of far greater dimensions than are 
indicated by the Parliamentary discussion of this week. 
The great bulk of the national deficit, amounting to 
about a thousand millions, if the war lasts through the 
year, can only be met by diverting the mass of our un- 
productive expenditure into the provision of military 
supplies, and of the subsistence of the increasing number 
of workers engaged in producing these supplies. This, 
again, can only be brought about by removing from the 
possession of private citizens to the coffers of the 
State the money which otherwise they might apply 
to the purchase of the comforts and luxuries they 
chave been accustomed to consume. Voluntary ex- 
hortation and personal economy are, indeed, greatly 
to be desired. Every preacher, teacher, editor, recruit- 
ing speaker ought to impress upon the public the 





plain fact that everyone indulging in any form 
of expenditure not directly conducive to the health 
and efficiency of himself and his family, is helping 
to “crab’’ the successful conduct of the war. Every 
sovereign expended by the rich on motor-cars, week-ends, 
theatres, expensive dinners, dresses, and other display, 
most of the expenditure of all classes in holidays and 
recreations, the whole of the money spent on such articles 
as alcohol and tobacco, is wanted by Mr. McKenna to 
help to pay for the war. Beyond all doubt it is the 
bounden duty of every man and woman in our midst to 
slow down every form of unnecessary expenditure. 
We deeply regret that the Government has not yet 
by precept and example made any serious attempt to 
bring home to the body of our people the paramount 
importance of this duty. By refusing to follow the 
example of the King in stopping the consumption of 
alcohol in the House of Commons, Ministers and members 
neglected a golden opportunity. The issue, indeed, was 
brought up in a quite inadequate manner by confining 
it to the question of the alleged excesses of workmen in 
munition trades, instead of recognizing that the general 
consumption of alcohol is the largest and most widely 
prevalent instance of national waste. It wastes money, 
food materials, and human energy at a time when none 
of these admit of waste. 

We are not here concerned with the temperance or 
moral aspects of such expenditure, but with the bare 
economics of the situation. Drink is, however, but one 
of the expensive habits which should, at least, be greatly 
restricted during the continuance of the war. All other 
unnecessaries must follow suit. Though some consider- 
able proportion of the cost of the war can be furnished 
by diverting savings from ordinary investments into 
war-loans, by seizing the floating capital for the 
Treasury, and by selling securities in the American 
market, at least half the money can only be furnished 
by turning over to the use of the State the hundreds of 
millions usually expended upon comfort and pleasure. | 
Some considerable part of this money can and should 
be taken by further advances of income-tax and by the 
attachment of war profits. But, as we showed last 
week, after all such steps are taken, a great financial 
gulf will still remain to be bridged. 

The chief instrument ior tapping and securing for 
the war-chest the strictly superfluous resources of the 
nation must be a great war-loan, issued and pressed home 
into every corner of the land. It is recognized that the 
majority of the working classes are at present in posses- 
sion of larger funds than usual. Wage-rates have risen, 
employment is full, more members of a family are work- 
ing, considerable sums are got for allowances and billet- 
ing. Over large tracts of the country, these advances of 
income have far more than compensated for the rise of 
prices, large and continuous as that has been. Much of 
this increased weekly income is spent in buying furni- 
ture and better clothing, and in comforts and recreations 
which in ordinary times would be quite desirable forms 
of expenditure. But in the present emergency, it is 
more important that these higher incomes should be 
saved, and that the production of the articles the money 
goes to buy should not take place. For, in that way, 
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more munitions and more supplies for our fighting forces 
can be produced and paid for. 

If, as we hold, it is essential that the better-to-do 
workers should contribute, how can that contribution be 
obtained? The last war-loan, by the method of its issue, 
was confined to the spare resources of the well-to-do. The 
new loan, shortly to be expected, ought to be made 
available through the Post Office and in other ways for 
absorbing the savings of the working classes. If a power- 
ful appeal were pressed home through every avenue of 
public opinion, we make no doubt that a large response 
would be forthcoming. But will it be large enough? We 
believe that the Government have under serious con- 
sideration the policy of supplementing a voluntary by a 
forced loan drawn from all classes by a compulsory levy 
upon incomes. If such a course is found necessary, it 
would probably be preferable to any attempt to impose 
taxation upon the working classes. But we hope that 
a project of compulsion, which can only be operated by 
the difficult and unpopular method of requiring 
employers to stop the workers’ contribution out of the 
payment of weekly wages, may not be necessary. The 
Government, at any rate, should first exhaust the 
voluntary method, taking, however, the nation into its 
full confidence, and placing before it the con- 
tingency of a compulsory levy in case the 
enormous deficit cannot otherwise be met. We 
observe that Mr. Montagu intimated that, as 
regards the taxation of war profits, there was no 
hurry. But though precipitation in devising a financial 
policy is very undesirable, it is of real importance that 
there should be no unnecessary delay in acquainting the 
nation with the burdens and sacrifices it must be called 
upon to bear. 





TO-MORROW’S FOOD. 


Lorp SELBoRNE, the new Minister of Agriculture, made 
a speech last week in which he spoke of the urgent 
problems that the war is creating by its ravages on the 
food supplies of the world. He declared that if the 
farmer would regard his tenure as a trust for the nation, 
our own soil would produce much more food than it does 
to-day. We welcome this speech, for we hope and 
believe that it means that the new Minister is not going 
to treat this grave problem as it has been treated hitherto, 
that, instead of merely throwing the children to the 
farmers, he intends to adopt a serious and considered 
policy for developing and husbanding our resources. The 
task is second to none in national importance. Its 
gravity has been brought out in a series of articles con- 
tributed to the ‘‘ Times ’’ by our most distinguished agri- 
cultural writer, and in another series contributed by 
Mr. Fielding to the “ Morning Post.’? We propose 
to set out some of the facts and figures they have given, 
and to discuss some remedies that might be applied. 

In normal times we import about thirty million 
quarters of wheat, or 37 per cent. of the wheat exported 
by all the exporting countries in the world put 
together. Germany imports ten millions, France three 
or four, Italy and Belgium seven millions each. Russia 
exports sixteen millions, or 20 per cent. of the total export 





of the world. What will be the position of these several 
countries next year? Belgium and some of the richest 
wheat ground of France have been in German occupation, 
and the most important corn-growing areas in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary have been the battlefields of the 
Eastern war—East Prussia andGalicia. Elsewhere, agri- 
culture has been carried on under the difficulties caused 
by war and mobilization. There must, then, be a con- 
siderable shortage in the European harvest, and it may 
be as much as sixty or seventy million quarters. This 
deficiency cannot possibly be made good by extra-Euro- 
pean sources. Canada is expected to increase her output 
by five million quarters, but the Australian crop is a 
failure. Mr. Fielding estimates that the importing 
countries will have to try to buy 150 million quarters 
from countries that usually have some 85 million quarters 
available. 

These estimates may not be wholly exact, but it is 
clear to anybody who reflects on the state of Europe at 
this moment that this year and next year there is bound 
to be a serious shortage of food. We cannot adopt a 
position of splendid isolation, buy up all the wheat 
we want at famine prices, and leave France and Belgium 
to starve while doing nothing to supply the deficiency 
ourselves. It is, therefore, our duty to ourselves, to 
our allies, and indeed to the whole world which is 
threatened with the primitive plague of famine in 
the train of the primitive plague of war, to see 
that the waste of our own resources, which has been a 
national weakness and a national scandal in times of 
peace, shall now be ended. We do not leave thé produc- 
tion of munitions to uncontrolled private enterprise. 
We do not say that it is a matter of indifference to the 
nation whether this or that firm is efficient or inefficient 
in turning out shells. The food of life must be treated 
in the same spirit as the food of death. At present we 
grow seven million quarters, and we consume thirty-six 
million quarters. We are producing bread on 3 per cent. 
of our soil against 25 per cent. in Germany and 
30 per cent. in France. And of the land we 
keep as grass, three acres maintain one beast, whereas 
in France and Germany three acres maintain three 
beasts. Our agriculture presents a spectacle of waste, 
associated with obsolete methods and cheap labor, and 
it would be not less than a crime against civilization to 
leave it in this state in the face of imminent famine. 

The task before the nation is the task of stimulating 
and guiding the development of intensive agriculture. 
Mr. Hall pointed out in his articles that the requisite 
conditions were intelligent organization, the use of 
machinery, and well-paid labor. All of these can be 
supplied by a wise and energetic administration. With 
our technical and scientific equipment, we are able to 
say how land should be used to produce the maximum 
results, and the Government must not be afraid of 
making that skill and knowledge available for the nation. 
The farmer, as Lord Selborne has well said, must recog- 
nize that he is a trustee for the nation, and it is in that 
spirit that he must accept the supervision of a Depart- 
ment. Machinery, again, can be supplied where it is 
necessary on conditions that bring it within the reach 
of all farmers. And labor? Here we must remember 
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Mr. Hall’s warning. Cheap labor is the favorite and 
fatal superstition of the farmer, and the Government 
must release the nation from its mischievous results. 
More labor is wanted, and it must be supplied by 
mobilizing men, training them where necessary, and 
supplying them on proper conditions as to freedom and 
wages. It will save infinite trouble and difficulty later 
on if the Government insist from the first that these men 
must belong to the laborers’ trade unions. They should 
have a status as the servants of the Government, and we 
might look forward to a future when agricultural com- 
munities will grow up from such beginnings. After the 
war there will be new openings for soldiers with the 
development of intensive farming. But the farmer, it 
may be urged, is being asked on this scheme to gamble 
for the benefit of the nation. What if prices fall? 
Certainly he must be guaranteed against loss. The 
Government might very well promise him a minimum 
price, and fix another at which the nation would buy 
from him if prices threatened to rise beyond it. These 
and other solutions will, we hope, be considered by the 
strong Committee on Food Supplies which Lord Selborne 
has appointed. 





TO UNITE THE NATION. 


WE are glad to see that Mr. Lloyd George has taken 
counsel with the trade unions, and that a practically 
agreed measure is to be submitted, constituting them 
a disciplinary force in the munitions factories. Some 
people say that success in this war, with everything that 
it involves for mankind, turns on the production of shells. 
That is one way of stating our problem. But it is equally 
true to say that everything turns on our ability to 
combine what we may call trade union power with the 
directing and organizing power of Government. The 
trade unions are our great democratic organs; they are 
the achievement of the working classes; they represent 
the spontaneous energy of generations of men and women 
who have been struggling incessantly against the pressure 
of other classes, and have found in the trade unions the 
means of defending their hardly won gains. If the 
Government and the trade unions cannot co-operate, then 
democracy cannot hold its own against the forces of 
militarism and class domination. We said in these 
columns at the beginning of the war that the autonomous 
organization of the working classes was the main 
difference between our circumstances now and our 
That ought to be 
the secret of our strength; but if our policy does not 
recognize this, then the rival type of military organiza- 
tion will break us, with consequences disastrous to the 
whole world. 

With a little patience and tact, we are convinced 
all our forces can be united. Take the alleged obstruc- 
tion from trade union regulations. If we think of trade 
union regulations as mere administrative arrangements, 
we shall not understand that for trade unions to sur- 
render them is something like the abandonment of 
trenches in the battlefield. They are vital to the 
defensive policy of the bodies that stand between the 
working classes and sheer exploitation. The trade unions 


circumstances in the last great war. 





must therefore receive the most explicit guarantee that 
the regulations suspended for the war will be restored 
when peace comes. If a mere oral assurance in a 
Minister’s speech does not satisfy them, let the promise 
be given in the most binding and authoritative form. 
The trade unions must understand that they are 
relaxing certain principles in the great crisis for the 
benefit of the State, and of the State alone. 

Then, again, the trade unions must be made partners 
in the responsibilities and perils of the nation. Why not 
use them for keeping discipline? They have as direct 
an interest as any other body of Britons in suppressing 
slackers and impostors, and it ought not to be difficult 
to arrange for them to undertake responsibility for order, 
regularity, and despatch. It would be necessary to make 
everyone a trade unionist for the time, but that is no 
violent revolution in a crisis like this. The statesman 
is the man who knows how to use the resources of the 
nation, and we have here a great natural force which, 
properly encouraged, would be of the greatest value. 
Similarly with our financial strain. Why not appeal 
to the workmen, with the help of the trade unions, to 
lend the nation money for carrying on the war? There 
are many workmen who would be glad to save some of 
the money they are earning by working excessive hours, 
and who would be glad to save in a form that would give 
strength to their country. We ought to make it easy 
for such men to invest in a war loan, but it must be 
done by dealing with the workman directly and not 
through the agency of the employer. 
to him as a citizen, not as a servant. 

The trade unionists, too, are on their trial, and we 
have not the slightest doubt of the way they will come 
through it, if they are handled with sympathy and con- 
sideration. We have seen their difficulties and their 
problem from the first, and therefore we may appeal to 
them to remember in every emergency how grave is the 
responsibility of all citizens. The Lancashire workmen 
bore their hardships last autumn with heroic fortitude ; 
nobody doubts that if the men still in the mills were in 
the trenches, they would fight and die as bravely as their 
brothers and their comrades. They will not, we are sure, 
add to the difficulties and perils of the nation by showing 
an intransigent temper on the subject of arbitration. 
Many people, some malicious, more of them merely 
foolish, have tried to make mischief between soldier and 
workman, telling the soldier that the workman has for- 
gotten him, and is thinking only of himself. 
cruel and wicked calumny. 


We are appealing 


This is a 
But a great and terrible 
responsibility rests on the whole nation, and if we are 
to do our duty by the principles that we represent in this 
life and death conflict, we must show to the world that 
the trade unions are as integral a part of our civilization 
as the House of Commons, that they can be brought 
into full co-operation with the Government, and that 
the power so conferred on the nation is more than a 
match for all the drill and compulsion in the world. 





THE ARITHMETIC OF OPTIMISM. 


Ir is inevitable that critics of the war tend to be classed 
as optimists and pessimists, and that each class, with 
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a selective sympathy, should fasten upon the facts which 
are encouraging or discouraging and should neglect the 
others. Yet, surely, it is not impossible to weigh the 
material for a just judgment critically, and to see at 
least the general tendencies. The majority of men 
are impatient of statistics, and readily depreciate an 
argument founded upon numbers. Yet victory is finally 
an affair of numbers; and unless we are to be at the 
mercy of the numbers quoted by irresponsible writers, it 
is necessary that we should seriously examine the problem 
of numbers as it affects the issue of the war. 

Recently, a traveller returning from Germany stated 
that that nation intended to keep an army of 10,000,000 
men in the field. The presumption underlying this 
statement is that Germany has now that number at the 
front. Apart from the fact that it is highly improbable 
that any nation, however rich and highly organized, 
could maintain such a force in the field for a week, the 
statement carries its own corrective. For if Germany, 
with 10,000,000 men in the field, cannot achieve a 
decision against the Allies who, on the most generous 
estimate, have less than four-fifths of that number in 
the field, and at the best can adequately munition one- 
half that number, her fate is already sealed. Another 
estimate puts the case in this way. Germany has nine 
and Austria-Hungary six millions of men, and they have 
not yet lost three. The suggestion is that the war of 
attrition has made little progress so far, and is hardly 
likely to be successful. 

Now the problem of numbers for us is the problem of 
German numbers. Since October Austria-Hungary has 
ceased to possess an army as a separate entity. Her 
troops now fight mingled with Germans. Possibly even 
German and Austrian brigades are linked together ; 
certainly divisions are joined. Further, Russia must 
hold at least a million Austrian prisoners, and if the pro- 
portion of other casualties can be deduced from that 
figure, the state of Austria-Hungary, with Italy and 
Serbia on its southern borders, must be bad indeed. 

Now German numbers are not difficult to estimate, 
approximately. In 1912 Germany officially reckoned 
that she had almost ten million men, of whom 4,102,000 
had had some training. This figure is fairly near the 
estimate of various other writers, and also of the 
French “ Official Review.” But this number makes no 
allowance for required for mining, munition 
making, transport, agriculture—all of which make some 
call upon men of military age. In the United Kingdom, 
which has roughly two-thirds of the population of the 
German Empire, there are almost a million men engaged 
in mining and transport alone. The French “ Official 
Review,’’ in reducing the number of men available for 
actual fighting to 8,500,000, is therefore not over 
sanguine. Indeed, it is a liberal estimate. The same 
survey, a careful and accurate examination of the facts, 
puts down the German monthly loss at 260,000. This 
represents a final loss from the effective strength. 
Allowance was made for the number of wounded who 
return to the front. There are a number of checks upon 
this estimate. The British casualties for ten months are 
almost the same as the German for one; and this is not 
unreasonable, when the relative numbers are compared. 


men 





From first to last the proportion of British to German 
in the field is probably no greater than one to ten. At 
present it is much higher, but for a long time it was 
much lower. There is another check. The Prussian lists 
announced to mid-September 36,000 killed and 160,000 
wounded. At this rate, for the whole German Empire, 
the losses would be 60,000 killed, 267,000 wounded. If 
these include only those so seriously wounded that they 
are finally hors de combat, as some suggest, because of the 
high proportion of dead to wounded, the loss for three 
weeks of fighting would be 327,000. There is some reason 
to believe that the high proportion of dead is not due to 
the exclusion of those who would normally figure in 
the wounded lists. It is one of the most terrible 
characteristics of the present war that the proportion of 
dead seems vastly greater than in former wars. At 
Neuve Chapelle the proportion of British dead to the 
total casualties was 22°72 per cent., almost one dead for 
every four hit. For the period ending May 3lst the 
proportion of dead in the British lists was almost exactly 
one in four hit. The reason is probably the vast number 
of machine guns now used, and this is borne out by the 
fact that the proportion of dead to wounded does not 
seem to be so high in the Dardanelles, where the Turks 
are less efficiently armed. If the Prussian lists include 
all wounded, then, as 60 per cent. return to the front, 
according to the statement of Mr. Asquith—a smaller 
percentage is generally reckoned—166,800 would be 
finally hors de combat. Now this number represents the 
dead and wounded in three weeks of conflict between the 
main armies; and it is probably an understatement, since 
the lists for the Battle of the Marne would hardly be 
complete when it was issued. Hence, on the lowest 
estimate, the Germans were losing at the rate of 222,400 
per month. This estimate, made upon independent data, 
is sufficient to show that the French estimate is very 
little overstated, if at all. 

But in estimating the dead and wounded, we must 
take into account the numbers engaged and the nature of 
the operations. It is a striking fact that the British 
casualties for the first ten weeks were 5°7 thousands per 
week, for the next 134 weeks 3°5 thousands per week, 
for the next 9} weeks 3°7 thousands per week, and for 
the 7 weeks ending May 31st, 16°96 thousands per week. 
The third period includes the Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 
The fourth includes the Dardanelles operations; the 
forces engaged were much heavier, and the operations 
more expensive. These figures give one the warrant for 
assuming that the German losses for at least two months 
have been much heavier than the estimates formed on 
the losses during the first three weeks of the war. Well- 
informed critics estimate the German losses at present 
at 400,000 per month. If we keep to the lowest estimate, 
the Germans have now lost 2,224,000 men; the “ French 
Official Review ’’ would give 2,600,000; and it is almost 
certain that both these estimates are far from the actual 
figures. To suggest 3,000,000 must be well within the 
mark. And what of prisoners? And what of the sick? 
The British have lost in prisoners about 334 per cent. 
of the casualties (excluding those who, according to Mr. 
Asquith’s statement, return to the front). This would 
make 1,000,000 German prisoners, a figure which is pro- 
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No allowance has been made for the 
sick, and even taking this as an extremely healthy war, 
the number of those momentarily incapacitated must be 
Is it too much to reckon 4,000,000 
as at present incapacitated? This is to reckon prisoners 
and sick at 1,000,000. Let us allow 500,000 for both, 
which must be an under-statement, and we then have 
Germany left with 5,000,000 men. 
4,000,000 in the field. 
only 1,000,000 men, including a large proportion of in- 
efficients as well as 800,000 who are older than thirty- 
nine and therefore of mediocre military value. 


bably excessive. 


very considerable. 


In January she had 
This would leave a reserve of 


In any 
case, it would only make up the wastage for four months. 

There is no need to labor the point. Nor is there 
any need to show that the only numbers which count are 
what we may call effective numbers, men duly trained, 
duly equipped, and supported by a sufficient weight of 
artillery. The figures speak for themselves. Germany 
will almost certainly have to give some help to Austria- 
Hungary against Italy in the near future. That, 
fortunately, is her problem, not ours. 

There is an argument which may be urged against 
the conclusion of this examination. If Germany is so 
hard pressed for numbers, how is it that she can make a 
successful advance in Galicia, and prepare a fresh 
offensive in the West? The answer is found in the history 
On the Marne the Allies in the West 
attacked fiercely when they were vastly inferior to the 
enemy. 


of the war. 


The British have held the Ypres salient against 
heavy odds again and again. Let us not be mistaken. 
Although nothing but supineness at home, or gross mis- 
direction of the forces can imperil the successful issue of 
this war, the Germans will fight valiantly against their 
doom. It is doom for them, and they must know it. They 
will fight not only valiantly but skilfully. It is their 
axiom that the surest defence is a vigorous attack, and 
they are faithful theorists. They will attack with vigor 
to the end. But the fact that they do this cannot obscure 
their vast losses in the past, and the issue to which they 


point with increasing clearness. 





THE RETURN OF VENEZELOS. 
Tue Greek nation has gone through an experience which 
is much rarer than it ought to be in the life of demo 
cratic peoples. A difficult and risky choice lay before 
its rulers in the conduct of its foreign policy, and after 
divisions and delays the issue has this week been settled 
by an election, which was in effect a referendum. The 
outcome must now be to give to Greek policy under 
M. Venezelos an assurance of popular support which it 
will draw directly from an overwhelming popular vote, 
given deliberately and with full knowledge of the 
facts. Many elements have gone to this decision. First 
comes the well-merited confidence which the people has 
learned to place in their Cretan leader. He found them 
powerless, disorganized, and faction-ridden, a nearly 
negligible factor in the Balkan balance. He gave them 
unity and cohesion ; he reformed their internal affairs; 
he created a spirited and victorious army ; he raised high 
their diplomatic prestige, and by policy as well as by 
arms, he doubled their territory. They do well to trust 








him, and it is no exaggeration to say that other peoples 
envy them the possession of such a leader. Apart from 
their faith in M. Venezelos, the Greek people were 
influenced, no doubt, partly by their traditional sym- 
pathy with France and England and partly by their 
own positive and enterprising temperament. They are 
an adventurous race, and a calculating neutrality is not 
native to their blood. We must not assume that Greece 
will at once throw in her lot with the Allies. Some 
delay may elapse before M. Venezelos assumes power. 
His own views may have changed with a changed situa- 
tion. Tedious negotiations may, in any event, be neces- 
sary. But two things are gained. Greece has affirmed 
her readiness to act, and if she acts, it will be under 
a leader whose aim will be Balkan unity. 

There are few things which are not in some sense 
at issue in this world war, but one pre-eminent issue 
there has been since Austria first threw her shells into 
Belgrade. It is the future of the whole Near and Middle 
East, from Trieste to Bagdad. The original question 
was whether the German Powers, in pursuit of their 
economic penetration of Turkey, should walk over the 
barrier of Serbian nationality which~ lay across their 
route. An Austro-German hegemony of the East was 
one possible solution of the crisis. There have always 
been in theory two other solutions. One of them 
would be an extension of the influence and territory of 
the rival Powers, a solution by partition and penetration 
The other would be a great affirmation of the inde- 
pendence and national vitality of the Balkan States. If 
they remain inactive, content to pursue their traditional 
jealousies, checking each other and waiting on events, 
they will no doubt survive, but it will be as satellites 
attached to greater systems. The sense that the whole 
future of the Near East was at stake brought Turkey 
early into the battle. It is not so much statesmanship 
which has kept other Balkan States neutral, as suspicion 
of each other, and a doubt of the military event of the 
struggle. On that doubt German diplomacy has played 
with perseverance and method if not with tact. All our 
domestic controversies have been exaggerated and ex- 
ploited. The articles in Lord Northcliffe’s papers have 
been promptly translated for the benefit of Sofia and 
Bucharest. These States, with their powerful armies 
and their vital strategical position, seem hardly to 
realize how great an element their own adhesion would 
be in the military decision. The Germans took these 
pains because they knew that the adhesion of these States 
would settle the military problem, and settle it promptly. 

No arguments in war time can be disinterested. 
But apart from our inevitable wish to secure support and 
end the war promptly, we have an aim that is as dis- 
interested as anything in politics well can be. It is that 
the Balkans should no longer be the breeding ground of 
future strife. We know now by dire exverience that a 
shell thrown at Belgrade may set all Europe aflame. A 
just and permanent Balkan settlement is among the fixgt 
necessities of European peace. Now, of such a settlement 
we do not see even the rudimentary beginnings, unless the 
Balkan States will themselves contribute to it, as much 
by their own efforts as by a conciliatory and reasonable 
temper. Each of them (except Bulgaria) holds some- 
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thing which it ought to give up, and none of them can 
be expected to make surrenders unless the common 
victory is great enough to promise large compensations. 
If Serbia acquires all she ought to secure in the Serbo- 
Croat-Slovene lands of Austria, she may shed her Mace- 
donian conquests without too much regret. But nothing 
but mischief can come either from Serbian conquests in 
Albania, or from the perpetuation of Serbian rule in the 
Bulgar regions of Macedonia. The Albanians are as 
yet much below the general Balkan standard of civiliza- 
tion, but their present anarchy is no worse than that 
which Greece survived during and after her War of 
Independence. There would be much to be said for an 
Italian protectorate, if it left Albanian nationality intact, 
but Europe ought to be able to avert a partition of this 
promising and attractive race. That Bulgaria must 
recover Macedonia and the territory annexed by 
Roumania, and that she ought also to have her access 
to the Aigean at Kavalla, is generally admitted to-day. 
But none of these re-distributions will be feasible, save 
in the event of an Allied victory. They presuppose this 
victory, and to it the Balkan States must be prepared to 
contribute. For Greece the ample compensation would 
be expansion in those coast-lands of Asia Minor which 
were, in classical times, the seats of her most advanced 
civilization. 

By what magic is this Balkan unity to be brought 
about? The problem is mainly one for the Balkan States 
themselves. Unless they can solve it, their fate is to be 
destroyed by mutual feuds and exploited by the more 
The Great Powers, 
amid their timely exhortations, must not lose sight of the 


powerful Empires around them. 


fact that they also have something to contribute to these 
Balkan problems. One may doubt, for example, whether 
the Balkan States will care to give unreserved support 
to the Allied causes unless the future of Constantinople 
is settled to their satisfaction. A Bulgarian army could 
open the doors of Constantinople to us with comparative 
ease. It will have a right to ask what we shall do when 
we get there. The best solution for the Balkans, and, 
indeed, for all Europe, would certainly be the 
creation of a neutral international state on the 
Straits. Italian ambitions in Dalmatia deeply con- 
cern Serbia, and Greece is no less interested in the 
fate of Rhodes and the Twelve Islands. We do not shrink 
from saying that Cyprus ought, after the war, to be given 
to Greece, as Gladstone gave Corfu, and Russia, 
if she makes other gains, could afford to restore at least 
If the Great 
Powers have to invite the Balkan States to make sacri- 
fices to nationality, they must be prepared to lead the 
way themselves. Unless there is coming out of all the 
waste and slaughter of this war some settlement which 
will really end the more obvious and immediate causes of 


some part of Bessarabia to Roumania. 


war, it will be hard to draw from it a favorable augury 
for the future peace of Europe. The victory of M. 
Venézelos at the polls means that Greece is morally won 
for the common cause of the Allies. That is an immense 
gain; but all its possibilities will be developed and all 
its good extracted only if the Balkan States can be knit 
into a firm confederation for the defence of national 
rights which all of them respect. 





[June 19, 1915. 
A London Diary. 


At home it has been a week of recovery. Conscrip- 
tion, Forced Labor, a Khaki Election, Boulangism 
(English style)—have all been carried down stream. 
Thecountry has found, the Prime Minister gently prompt- 
ing the discovery, that it cannot dispense with the party 
system and the House of Commons at one stroke, and 
that there is no reason in particular why it should. So 
levity goes under; the Coalition settles down a little, 
steered off its first danger-point by its best advisers, 
including a distinguished Unionist, and time begins to 
soften the soreness which such events as the sacrifice of 
Lord Haldaneleave behindthem. The House of Commons 
is teaching the nation to think again, and observers 
watch to see how the lifting of the party yoke is likely to 
affect the future of our politics and, may be, to open the 
way to a truer form of Parliamentary Government. Some 
of the Ministers, too, are doing well in their new positions. 
Mr. George is now on the right tack, and is sailing 
it with his usual vigor. The Treasury, too, is in thrifty 
hands, regardful of some terrible past leakages in the 
way of war-waste. But more imagination, more human 
leadership, more confidence in the people, more fore- 
sight, more frankness about the war are still wanting. 





Or course, the great anxiety is about the campaign. 
Men feel that it is an indeterminate hour. There have 
been disappointments in alliances, following the great 
Italian gain ; and the hopes about Greece, though rising, 
cannot be too freely indulged. And there is a heavy 
cloud in the Near East which has not lifted. As to 
Russia, reports are most conflicting. A school of 
students of her campaign insists, in spite of all reverses, 
that her generalship is the finest of the campaign, and 
that the assurance of her final success is absolute, and 
not even a question of great delay. 


SrmitaRLy, the French strategy, the firmness and 
breadth of view of Joffre, and the genius and 
success with which his general scheme of war is 
woven into the smallest tactical details, strike 
with admiration every competent observer of his 
work and personality. Criticism of our own generalship 
is again diverse. Are we doing enough? Are our men 
well led? Why is the line we hold still such an exiguous 
part of the whole? Many such questions are asked here 
and in France. Undoubtedly the repeated checks ad- 
ministered to brilliant actions on the point of apparent 
success seem to suggest want of supports or prepara- 
tion, and therefore inferior staff work. And yet no one 
doubts the extreme competence of the new Chief of the 
Staff. The popular press is probably nearer the mark 
in its present emphasis on the German predominance in 
machine-guns than its outcry about shells. But is that 
the whole difficulty? 


Questions of leadership, to borrow the tactful 
phrase of the “Times,” were probably put to rest for 
some time to come by the Vote of Credit debate. In the 
first of his two speeches, Mr. Asquith himself seemed to 
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be in a doubting, or, at any rate, an interrogative mood. 
It was a tentative, probing, experimental piece of argu- 
ment. Members who heard the speech have since owned 
to having had a feeling during its delivery that their 
pulses were being tested, that in a subtle fashion, yet 
none the less definitely, they were being challenged on 
the issue of their leader’s future—“ if I have any future,’’ 
as a sudden, revealing phrase put it. Of the nature of 
the response there could be no doubt, and Mr. Asquith, 
with his quick sense of atmosphere, accepted 
the unexpressed vote of confidence with a sureness of 
interpretation that sealed the renewal of a tacit 
compact. I think the general sentiment is now 
entirely with the Prime Minister in his tribute to the 
vigilant yet restrained criticism of the House during the 
last few weeks. A great service was done the State. 


My American letters all depict a grave strain of 
anxiety. There may not be such a strongly running tide 
of war feeling as followed the sinking of the “ Lusitania.” 
Rather there is an unwonted stillness, accompanied by 
more deliberate thinking on the development of 
events than America is wont to exhibit. The papers 
—probably at a hint from the President—avoid strong 
language, and public men, when they speak at all, speak 
with unusual care. But there is universal dissatisfaction 
with von Jagow’s reply, and a note of grave apprehension 
about it. 
defend the “ Lusitania 


The German-American press hardly now 
affair; leading American- 
Germans are careworn and anxious. Instinctively, too, 
the public is feeling its way to the conclusion that a 
diplomatic war without intervention cannot go on for 
long, and must force the nation to take up arms in 
earnest. War, again, would mean legislation for fresh 
taxes, for there are no Federal taxes that could easily 
be expanded to new needs. Mexico, too, is difficult and 
threatening ; but the Federal Government has one strong 
help. This is the unanimity of the country, and the 
repeated expressions of support from Mr. Taft and the 
other Republican leaders. The country is behind the 
administration, and if the President takes a strong line— 
and it is hard to see how he can resume negotiations— 
it will be with the feeling that he has behind him the 
most thoughtful and conciliatory elements in the States. 


HERE is a curious instance of what I suppose can 
be called thoughttransference, in this case a trans- 
ference of the thought of a son to that of his father. A 
member of the present Administration found himself 
awaking from a dream, and asking himself the question, 
“What are the disadvantages of a Coalition Govern- 
ment?’’ His mind then turned on his son, who was 
being examined for a school scholarship. “ What a 
likely question for him to be asked!’’ was his next 
thought, so next day he wrote him a summary of the 
argument, only to receive an answer, thanking him for 
the letter, and regretting that it had not been sent 
earlier, for the question had been asked in an examina- 
tion paper set for the preceding morning. It is a curious 
point that the intellectual interest in this case was 


common to father and son. 
A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Wetters. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF INVENTION. 


Mr. We tts’s brilliant suggestion to organize invention 
strikes one at first sight as about as feasible as to turn 
on inspiration by a tap. The answer is that inventive- 
ness is not inspiration nor genius; neither is it limited 
to one line. Almost everyone possesses some vein of 
inventiveness, though it may be neither rich nor prolific. 
Man is always being driven to improvise devices to meet 
the chance mishaps that each day casts up, and this 
adaptiveness or inventiveness differs not in kind but in 
degree from the quality of the great inventors. There 
resides in them an imperative need to test and contrive. 
It is rooted, perhaps, in a vivid critical faculty which 
meets problems afresh, and discerns at once the real 
clumsiness of the contrivances that have been shaped to 
solve them. Or it realizes some handicap or disability 
under which men are content to labor, and automatically 
casts about for some makeshift to remove it. Nor is this 
faculty a narrow and sectarian gift. Men like Sir Hiram 
Maxim turn their minds as readily to the devising of a 
machine gun, an inhaler for bronchitis, or a contrivance 
for keeping the aroma of coffee. 

But these men are born not made, in the sense that 
no amount of training seems to turn a man of science 
into an inventor, though no research can be prosecuted 
without much inventive skill which is daily exercised. 
A line of research is formulated in such a way as to 
challenge inventive skill at the outset: an investigation 
into the nature of radium emanation—or something far 
narrower. One has at the very commencement to think 
what tests one can apply to the emanation ; how, to begin 
with, can we house it, how manipulate it, and so forth. 
Everyone who has done scientific research has had to 
go through such a discipline, and there must be 
thousands of them in this country. In at least one 
British University, though a man technically secures his 
honors degree by examination, he is compelled to prose- 
cute a year’s research upon some problem agreed upon 
between him and the professor, before he can actually take 
his degree ; and it is on the research that he is classified. 
But this is virtually to organize invention, as it certainly 
is to train inventive skill. The type of mind which 
devised, say, the Galitzin seismograph, not only to detect 
and measure but even to locate the site of an earth- 
quake, should not be at a loss in coming to grips with 
the problems represented by the submarine and the 
torpedo. Each of these suggests a series of physical 
problems. They have speed, momentum; they move in 
a physical medium which is subject to stresses and 
strains, and can carry an impetus communicated to it, 
whether this be sound or corporal movement. But the 
registration of these factors is a purely physical problem. 
We hear sounds by their impact upon a sensitive 
membrane, and the development of submarine signalling 
has shown that sounds, even under water, are registrable. 
Presumably the movement of a submarine can then be 
heard, and if heard, since we know within fairly narrow 
limits the range of its speed, and, consequently, pitch of 
its sound, can be located within reasonable limits. That 
would certainly seem to be a problem capable of treat- 
ment and amenable to regulation; and if it were 
solved, one side of the submarine’s activities would be 
greatly restricted. The difficulty probably consists 
in recognizing the sounds at a sufficiently great distance ; 
but it is impossible to think this beyond the reach of 
research. 
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Let us pursue this problem of the submarine. If 
the submarine could be detected when moving, there 
still would remain the problem of detecting it when lying 
in wait for its prey. The advantage of the submarine is 
that the superficial area of its periscope exposed in 
sighting a vessel is so extraordinarily small as compared 
with that of the vessel sighted. Yet that advantage 
surely could be readjusted. A searchlight is supposed to 
be practically impossible to hit. Is there nothing in that 
suggestion? If so bright a glare could be thrown round 
a vessel perpetually, the submarine problem would be 
met, since it would be unable to locate the vessel with 
sufficient accuracy. And even when the submarine is 
below it should not prove impossible to locate. A camera 
obscura arrangement has before now been used to look 
into the sea, and its adaptations to the submarine 
problem are obvious. Indeed, there are numbers of lines 
of research which might profitably be followed up in 
connection with this one problem—the detection and 
location of a submarine either stationary or moving. 
How to deal with it when detected opens up another field 
of inquiry. To direct a torpedo, the submarine officer 
must have taken the bearings of the ship and must steer 
his torpedo by those bearings. Is there no means of 
putting his compass out of order? If that could be accom- 
plished, all advantage of having taken observations of 
the ship would be taken away. Again, a purely physical 
problem which should not be beyond the capacity of 
numbers of young and eager research students. Granted 
that a submarine can be detected when stationary or 
moving, and that its compass can be put out of action, 
there remains the problem of dealing with torpedoes 
generally. This may be taken as an alternative line of 
defence. 

Take another example of the value of organizing 
invention so as to bear on the problems of the 
war. It probably sounds purely visionary to suggest 
that it might be possible to prevent torpedoes 
reaching a vessel at all. Yet the problem can 
be resolved into simple physical elements. It is this. 
Given a steel bar moving with a given velocity, and 
therefore having a given momentum, it is required to 
produce at a given point a force such that the steel bar 
will be diverted by a given amount. That does not seem 
insuperable. A physicist frequently diverts a steel bar 
from its line of motion, and the same principles might 
be adapted to this particular need. These are purely 
physical problems which any physicist would at once 
resolve into their simplest physical factors. There are 
other problems which are physico-chemical. Hints have 
been heard many times of means of exploding explosive 
at a distance, and it is probable that such expedients 
will be part of the general military apparatus of the 
future. 

There is at least one more problem which is almost 
wholly chemical: the problem of poisonous gases. If the 
United Kingdom stands for anything in science, it 
stands for originality, and we have as many first-rate 
chemists as physicists. It is probable that there is a little 
more vision in the chemists than in the physicists, and 
the problem of how to deal with chlorine or carbon 
monoxide, or whatever other gas may be used, should 
not be beyond the powers of numbers of British chemists. 
Certainly people like Mr. Wells, who shares with Jules 
Verne the distinction of having lived to see his scientific 
prevision justified, have a surer sense of the possibilities 
of science than the vast majority of people who might 
be expected to see things with a truer vision. Among 
these should be put down the great majority of men of 
science. 





THE SAINT OF FRANCE. 


In ancient history it seemed only reasonable to expect 
supernatural beings to assist their worshippers at times 
of national peril or disaster. For their worshippers had 
created them. Gods were the spiritual expression of their 
peoples, and if the peoples were destroyed the gods 
themselves vanished like sparks. So closely were they 
identified with the race of their origin or adoption that, 
as is well known, they habitually appeared in shining 
armor to rally their believers and smite the hostile ranks 
which depended on the support of celestial rivals. 

For three thousand years all the world has listened 
to the details of those violent and sometimes undignified 
conflicts between the heavenly powers which favored 
Greek or Trojan upon that windy plain now visible to 
greater hosts warring at Gallipoli. The peaceful god 
who got his name from feeding Arcadian flocks, and kept 
it as the comic source of innumerable puns and errors 
from prehistoric times down to Mr. Chesterton—even 
Pan promised his help to the Athenians in battle, 
whether they asked for it or not; and he seems duly to 
have appeared at Marathon, smiting the slavish swarm 
of conscript Orientals, not with a crook, but with a 
ploughshare. Time would fail to tell of the great Twin 
Brethren to whom the Dorians pray, and after whose 
white horses black Auster toiled in vain, how they 
assisted young Rome’s Dictator to repulse the Tarquin 
tyranny; or to tell of the dog-headed, cat-headed, bird- 
headed gods which fought for Egypt and the serpent of 
old Nile against the comparatively human and domestic 
symbolism of the early Empire ; or to tell of cloudy armies 
embattled in the sky, heralding the Holy City’s over- 
throw, or of the tailed and flaming star which astounded 
citizens of London in the year that the Conqueror came, 
far more than a Zeppelin astounds them now. Its 
picture, like a sunflower with a tapering stalk, may still 
be seen upon the tapestry at Bayeux. 

These are old tales, old portents. But deep in 
man’s heart a confidence in celestial alliance with a 
nation’s cause has always lain dormant, and in crises of 
national peril it awakes. The Catholic peasant puts on 
his uniform, and in his village church commits his life 
and his country to the care of this patron saint or that. 
The Orthodox peasant of the Near East puts on his 
uniform, and in his village church kisses the ancient 
portrait of the most powerful local saint—kisses it with 
such fervor that the face must be covered with glass to 
preserve its features. Among our enemies, the Emperor 
who once commended Attila’s warfare as an example 
for his troops, has attempted to localize and reduce the 
Divine Power to “ our old ally of Rossbach ’’ (that village 
being the scene of a considerable Prussian victory many 
years ago). And so it comes about that the heart- 
rending prayers poured by contending nations of 
Christendom to a Deity who is the same for all, present 
an inexhaustible theme for melancholy amusement to the 
satirist or philosopher whose own heart has never been 
rent by war. 

But those who in themselves have experienced war’s 
crazing agony will not wonder or sneer at any prayer 
which doomed combatants may raise, or at any vision from 
which they may derive encouragement and consolation. 
We are not surprised at the spiritual reverence displayed 
by our Allies in France towards the many crucifixes 
which have remained untouched by shell when their 
church has been shattered into ruin around them and the 
forgotten bones of graves turned up into the sunlight 
again. Preachers have boldly accepted the story of those 
visionary hosts of angels interposing their flaming 
swords between the onset of the German cavalry and our 
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tenacious and battle-worn battalions that saved a nation 
on their retreat from Mons. When they told us that 
these hosts were invisible to the insensate enemy, but 
that the horses saw them, and fled, we did not smile in a 
superior manner. We did not even smile when they 
accepted the novelist tale that ghosts of gallant English- 
men who fought at Agincourt five centuries ago rose 
from the neighboring ground, to join once more in 
England’s battle; in evidence of which inspiring resur- 
rection, behold the shafts of English longbows sticking 
in the earth or in a foeman’s heart! We did not smile. 
We did not even ask for an arrow to be produced in 
court. We knew what strange visions and intimations 
spring unbidden in the soul when the beating of Death’s 
wing is heard close by. 

In France last week, upon the very ridge of war, 
there was celebrated a nine days’ “ Supplication to Our 
Lady of the Afflicted, to obtain victory for our arms, pro- 
tection for our soldiers, and peace.” Only those will 
jest at such prayers who have never felt a wound or known 
a beloved head exposed to slaughter. But in the same 
letter which tells of this Supplication, there is mention 
of another worship, at which even the detached philo- 
sopher and satiric spectator of humanity’s fond illusions 
have no need to scoff. For the writer notices what all 
have noticed who have known France since the earth- 
quake of war began. 

“Truly,” he says, “Joan of Arc has come into her 
own, and after the last ten months there is not a saint 
in the calendar who stands near her in the love and 
pride of Frenchmen, and of Englishmen too. There is 
never a church so poor that it cannot afford the mailed 


figure of the Maid. Other statues may go lacking an 
offering, not hers.’’ 


It is nearly six years since the Church in Rome 
raised to the degree of ‘‘ Beatitude’’ the girl whom one 
of its Bishops ordered to be burnt alive under an inscrip- 
tion declaring her a liar, a plague, a deceiver of the people, 
a sorceress, a blasphemer of God, an unbeliever in the 
faith of Christ, a boaster, an idolatress, cruel and 
dissolute, a witch of devils, apostate, schismatic, and 
heretic. It had not taken the whole of the intervening 
time—478 years—to effect so remarkable a change of 
opinion, but the question of the authenticity of her 
miracles occasioned prolonged discussion. The girl her- 
self never claimed miraculous powers, nor believed that 
she possessed them. But that is not sufficient disproof, 
for some people remain unconscious of the extraordinary 
powers latent in their nature, and some remain uncon- 
scious of an entire absence of powers of any kind. The 
evidence in support of miracles is often difficult to 
establish, and we need not follow in detail the careful 
investigations which were at length decided in her favor. 
For those whose interests are not primarily theological, 
the miracle of her existence may seem sufficient wonder, 
and compared with her achievement we would hardly 
turn the corner to witness the most astonishing marvel 
recorded in the Acts of all the Saints. 

The authenticity of her miracle is unquestioned. There 
was about her none of the languishing sentimentality 
and trusting sweetness with which the image-makers have 
invested her, as they have invested even the “ Mother 
of God.’’ “Just the simplest peasant you could ever 
see ’’—that is the contemporary account: short, deep- 
chested, with black hair cut like a boy’s; nothing 
remarkable about her except an attractive voice. She 
could not write or read, but at spinning and stitching, 
as she boasted at her trial, there was not a woman in 
Rouen could beat her. “That’s a good sort of girl,”’ 
said one of the British ‘“‘Tommies”’ of the time; “ It’s 
a pity she isn’t English!” This characteristic praise 








reveals the girl’s nature better than the most romantic 
description. She appeared first in “a common red frock, 
carefully patched,’’ and it was only to avoid insult that 
she took to men’s clothes (which dress, together with 
sorcery, blasphemy, heresy, and the other crimes 
enumerated, was among the most fatal charges brought 
against her). At her trial she said she had never killed 
anyone, and even to the English she always offered peace. 
But apparently she could swing an axe with extra- 
ordinary vigor, and she had a peculiar way of swearing 
“En nom Dieu,’’ though her favorite and quieter oath 
was “ Par mon martin!’’ The sight of French blood, 
she said, filled her with horror, and she was so sensitive 
to pain that she cried under it. Yet in battle she took 
her chance with the rest, and rode bareheaded. 

Pity for France—“ pity for the misery of the French 
Kingdom ’’—she gave as the one motive for her deed. 
For a hundred years France had been devastated by 
foreign war. The enemy claimed the whole, and held 
about a quarter in possession. Continuous civil strife— 
faction against faction, Armagnac against Burgundian- 
divided the kingdom against itself. Plague ravaged the 
inhabitants; armies devoured the land; the cruelty of 
warfare could hardly be surpassed even by our own more 
advanced and scientific age. Then the girl came, and in 
a few months she had revived her country’s hope, stag- 
gered the invader, and crowned the King as a symbol of 
national unity. ‘ Before she came,” said Dunois, the 
Bastard of Orleans, “ eight hundred or a thousand of my 
men could not hold their own against two hundred 
English ; after her arrival, four or five hundred of mine 
could have pretty nearly defied the whole of England’s 
power.” 

She was wounded, was betrayed, and captured. The 
King whom she had crowned, lived on among his com- 
placent mistresses, taking no notice of her fate. She 
was only nineteen when they burnt her alive. But 
now, at last, she has come into her own, and no more 
fitting symbol could be discovered for modern France. 
For no miracle authenticated by the theology of all the 
Churches could supply a worshipper with truer faith in 
the reality of spiritual power than does her simple 
history. 





Short Studies. 


A BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


[The following is a translation of an account of a first day's 
fighting wn the Argonne, written by M. Charles Vildrac, 
who is one of the most distinguished of the younger French 
poets. | 





Arconne, August 30th, 1914. 

We had no suspicion that we were going to fight 
that day. For the three days since we had arrived in 
the Argonne we had made forced marches beneath the 
fierce August sun; and in quitting at dawn the village 
where we had passed the night, we thought of nothing 
but the interminable routes that we were going to follow. 
And, in fact, from five in the morning till three in 
the afternoon we had to march, to march without pause, 
in spite of the implacable sun, the dust, and our 
maximum equipment. 

I kept thinking, with some disgust, that the 
infantryman had to be a kind of porter, and at the same 
time a champion long-distance walker. 

We were not allowed even time to eat. When we 
passed through a village we left the ranks to rush for 
the fountains, or to plunge our quart mugs in the buckets 
of water that the peasants or the soldiers offered us. All 
along the road the regiment left broken-down or 
exhausted stragglers, who were forced, later on, to hurry 
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up to join their companies during the ten minutes’ 
rest which is allowed every hour to troops on the 
march. 

Towards two in the afternoon, unable to hold out, 
I threw myself down in the shade of a village place. 
There was a drinking-trough where there was welled up 
that beautiful ice-cold water that one finds throughout 
the Argonne. Some Hussar horses were drinking 
gluttonously, with their whole heads plunged in the 
water. I went and rested by them. Before I was on the 
march again many companies had passed ; I found my- 
self among wagons crowded with equipments of lame 
soldiers. I took the occasion to relieve myself of my 
haversack by pushing it between the legs of a kindly 
driver. This precious knapsack which contained all my 
linen, my papers, my reserve rations, my mess bowl, my 
entrenching tool, and even a little German dictionary, 
I was destined never to see again, and often since I 
have deplored my weakness in abandoning it. For a 
little after, my regiment was divided ; my battalion came 
to a halt in a little village called Fossé on the edge of 
a plateau. We were drawn up in two ranks in the 
principal street of the village, and ordered to load our 
rifles, while the cavalry platoon which served us as scouts 
went off to reconnoitre. 

A quarter of an hour’s wait; I ate an apple and 
drank some water. A rapid fusillade not far off, and the 
cavalry appeared again, one of them without his 
horse. 

At once the advance was ordered. The company 
turned, section by section, into the little side street along 
which the cavalry had returned. It gave almost 
immediately on the open country. 

We were upon the slope of a broad valley. At our 
feet the fields of oats and beetroot sloped away gently. 
The hollow of the valley was wooded. The ample folds 
of the opposite slope showed a fine panorama of 
pasture lands, dotted here and there with little woods 
and small farms. Far away groups of diminutive cattle 
were grazing without their herds. Not a single human 
being! All the calm of 2 beautiful summer afternoon. 
I was marching behind the captain in the oats. 

The first section in front of his was deploying in the 
firing line. The second advanced thirty paces behind me, 
and I was to pass the word of command. 

When we arrived at the middle of the slope, the 
captain, letting the section in patrol march in front of 
him, knelt down, and I transmitted his command: 
“Halt! Kneel down.’’ I, too, knelt down, and began 
to eat almost the whole of a lettuce which was there. 
The infantryman, as soon as he halts, is always in search 
of something eatable. Moreover, we hadn’t had the time 
to eat all that day. The landscape was so beautiful and 
so perfectly calm, that I couldn’t help exclaiming: “ But 
there’s no one there ; it’s all quite quiet.’’ 

“Don’t be too sure,’’ replied the captain. 

At the same moment, behind and to our right, some 
batteries of our 75’s opened a brisk and rapid fire, which 
first of all made me start, and then relaxed the tension 
I felt. We were then well supported and in force. 

The shells made the noise of big flies as they flew 
across the valley, and I saw and heard over there on 
the opposite slope their explosion in little clouds 
methodically aligned. 

Thus our guns “ watered’’ all the panorama with 
their shells, while on the other side, in front of us, a 
few shots indicated that our patrol was in touch with 
the enemy.. 

A cavalryman came with an order for the captain, 
who called back his patrol and made the whole company 
deploy in line by sections. I again took my place in the 
ranks, and instead of continuing our descent we skirted 
the plateau on our left. 

Almost at the same moment the first German shell 
came snoring at us, and burst behind us with a terrific 
noise. Another followed, and then another. At each 
snore we flattened ourselves on the earth, closely packed 
together, our haversacks on our necks. Each section 
did the “ tortoise.”’ 

_ The German range was too long, and no one was 
hit on this march. Moreover, by the noise which each 





shell made as it approached, we could easily tell that it 
would go beyond us, and several of us would call out 
nervously as though to reassure our comrades: “ Not for 
us!’’ which didn’t prevent them, all the same, from 
stopping a moment and stooping with their heads beneath 
their haversacks. 

At one moment my section passed near a horse in its 
last agony, stretched in the lucerne. It was the 
horse of the Chasseur whom we had seen return on foot 
to Fossé. I looked at it not without some emotion, 
and I think it made more impression on me than the 
shells. 

Soon the company arrived near a farm (the farm of 
Bellevue). As far as I could tell, it occupied the edge 
of the plateau. A thick hawthorn hedge prolonged the 
line of the buildings, and behind this there must have 
been a wooded slope. 

Before going up to the farm the company halted, 
and each section lay flat, doing the “tortoise.’’ It was 
then that I heard the first bullets pass near my head, 
swishing and whistling, while in the distance was heard 
the accelerated hammering of a mitrailleuse. 

They made us take another bound forward, and I 
flattened myself more on the earth. This halt was a long 
one. The shells burst always behind us, and the bullets, 
which were more disquieting, seemed to be looking for 
us. The straps of my cartridge-case hindered my 
breathing. I was sweating and tired. I set myself to 
observe with fixed attention the piece of ground under 
my eyes. 

I remember a little spider which busily climbed up 
a blade of grass. Suddenly, a voice in front of me cried 
“Ow! ow!” and that made me lift my head. I saw a 
soldier get up precipitately and run away, holding his 
hand to his shoulder. I lost sight of him quickly, and 
mechanically brought back my eyes to my left-hand 
neighbor. He was terribly frightened, and was hiding 
his face in his hands against the earth. 

My friend D., who was not far off, smiled as he 
indicated the man with a look. To my right two men 
were disputing, in the accent of Seine-et-Marne peasants, 
one reproaching the other for crushing his feet into his 
elbows and sticking his rifle into his side. 

At last the captain gave the order to advance, and 
with a last rush we were in shelter, against the farm wall. 
The first thought of ten of us was to shake an apple 
tree which was there, and gather up the apples. The 
first section went into the farm to search it. I heard 
that they found beer and provisions destined for the 
Prussians, and that two peasants were arrested as spies. 

Meanwhile one of our mitrailleuses came into position 
against the hawthorn hedge, and at once got into action. 
We did not know what it was firing on. Some fellows 
“went to see,’’ and stretched their necks over the hedge, 
but one of them got a bullet in his head, and that made 
the others retire with a grimace. 

All around the fusillade became more intense. The 
captain kept two sections at the farm. The others, 
among which I was, received the order to go and join 
the battalion of the 3lst, which was attacking the enemy 
on the other side of the hedge. 

To get there we had to make a great detour, and 
little by little I lost my sense of direction. First, we 
had to cross at a run an open space, where the bullets, 
coming one knew not whence, were so thick that it 
seemed to me impossible not to get hit from one second 
to another. 

None the less I succeeded in entering a wood, and 
following through it the uncertain file of my comrades. 
There the balls clicked against the tree-trunks, and 
broke the branches. It was like the crackling of a fire. 
We defiled from one tree to another. Here and there 
soldiers lay flat in the dead leaves. It didn’t come into 
my head to ask whether they were wounded, dead, or 
terrified. I saw one, seized with panic, rush deep into the 
wood like a madman. 

Meanwhile, we had to advance along the edge of the 
wood, come out of it, rush across an open space; and 
range ourselves along some bushes. Before leaving the 
wood I hesitated a moment behind a tree, just as one 
pauses before plunging into a cold river. 
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All the same we risked it, one by one. I threw 
myself across the space at full speed, saw a comrade 
totter and roll over close to me, and drew myself up close 
to the bushes, all out of breath. About twenty soldiers 
were there already. I threw myself down, panting and 
sweating, close to the hoof of a mule attached to the 
mitrailleuse. The mule shivered and lifted a foot. I 
realized that he had been hit in the hoof. At the moment 
I did not think that but for his being there I should 
have received the ball in my side. At the same moment 
the order was given to move on. We rounded the bushes, 
pell-mell, guns in hand; a sergeant held his handker- 
chief to his nose, the end of which had been cut off by 
a bullet. Another open space, larger than the last, and 
sloping down into the unknown darkness of night. 
To the left shouting and a charge sounded. We join 
ourselves to the close ranks. A voice cries “ Fix 
bayonets! ’’ and a hundred voices repeat the command. 
We no longer pay attention to the thin whistle of the 
bullets. I fix my bayonet with the satisfaction and 
relief of doing something at last against the invisible 
enemy. Commands are rapped out one after another, 
but have no effect. A voice cries: “Come along, boys; 
let’s all get into the same line, so as not to skewer each 
other!’’ Another cries: “Paris boys, forward!’’ 
But all at once a battery of artillery comes up at a 
gallop beside our ranks, and stops. ‘Lie down, you 
fellows! We’re going to make room for you! Lie down! 
Lie down! ”’ 

The three pieces take up position behind us in the 
growing night. The shots go off with great white flames, 
hurried, furious, and prolonged into a drawn-out siren 
note. It shakes and excites us. 

“ Forward!” 

The charge begins with a shout, with hurried foot- 
steps, then breaks into the double, too soon, for the 
objective is still far off and unknown, and loaded men 
get quickly out of breath. We reach a little crest with 
a line of trees. But the enemy is not there. We pass 
it, and descend into the valley meadows. 

Down there, still a long way on, is the dark line 
of a wood. They must be there, where the balls are 
coming from. But we thought they were nearer. We 
are always fewer and fewer. When at last we reach the 
wood we are only a little troop, sparse and hesitating. 

In the wood, where we cannot venture, nothing but 
the noise of steps retreating. To my left, however, a 
comrade throws himself on two Prussians who are 
occupying a small rudimentary trench. The two men 
seem indifferent, overcome. As the two bayonets 
threaten them they make an evasive gesture, as much 
as to say, “ As you will!’’ The two bayonets are moved 
away from their chests. 

There is nothing to do but go back with our two 
prisoners. We turn back, and find on our way the 
laggards and the exhausted. But from the wood, 
suddenly several mitrailleuses begin to spray us. We 
run away, men fall. A comrade wounded in the leg 
calls to me “Help me!’’ He takes my arm, and we 
go on with short steps. But alas! a ball gets him in the 
back, and he falls without a cry, his hands open. I 
rush away horrified. 

We get to the line of trees. On the other side the 
dip of the land gives us shelter from the Prussian balls, 
but now it is the shells that burst in front of us. Luckily 
we get through the zone. 

We must be at the point of departure. It is long 
since the night came on. I am wretched! Will this 
day never finish? Not yet. In front of the French lines 
we are met with a fusillade: our fellows take us for the 
enemy in the dark. Without thinking at all, I run still 
faster towards them, calling out: “ Don’t fire, you’re 
firing on the 45th.’’ The mistake doesn’t last. 

We join a column which is awaiting orders, huddled 
on the ground. The voices grow calm. A few last shells 
fall near us. A German trumpet sounds the rally with 
a noise like a showman’s pipe. 

Our column draws off in silence, and out of pre- 
caution I discharge my rifle, which I have not used. 


CHARLES VILDRAC. 
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ANOTHER MINING CRISIS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Siz,—Mr. Runciman’s speech in the House of Commons 
on the rise in the price of coal has acquired peculiar 
Significance on account of the South Wales deadlock. 
Speaking as the representative of the Government, the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade roundly declared that coal- 
owners were charging extortionate prices at the pit-head; 
they were using the nation’s needs for their own selfish ends. 
Had a similar charge been brought against the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, the press would have given it due 
prominence; startling headlines would have drawn the 
attention of the British public to the existence of an 
organization secretly in league with Germany, and yet 
another section of the workers would have been branded 
as traitors. Unfortunately for this particular type of 
journalism, Mr. Runciman deliberately stated that the 
miners of Great Britain were working loyally and well. 
Although thousands had joined the colors, and consequently 
the total output had decreased, the “get” per man had 
appreciably risen. In other words, every miner in the country 
is now doing more than one man’s work because he knows 
how vital coal is to the interests of his comrades on land 
and on sea, and how serious a position would arise were 
a shortage to occur. And yet, in face of these facts—on the 
one hand, inflated profits, and on the other, increased energy 
—the owners in South Wales have refused to continue 
negotiations with the men’s Federation for a new agreement. 

At the time when the war bonus question threatened 
to cause a stoppage in production it was pointed out that 
very soon another crisis would face the country. Thanks 
to the good sense of most of the English coal-owners, the 
differences regarding the establishment of new wage agree- 
ments have been satisfactorily met. By means of collective 
bargaining and mutual. toleration, settlements have been 
reached that are beneficial to the miners and are not likely 
seriously to injure the financial prosperity of the coal- 
owning magnates. But in South Wales all is different, as, 
indeed, it is in Scotland. There the owners are displaying a 
disposition to treat the men and their leaders in an extremely 
cavalier way, with the result that a feeling is rising, especially 
among the Welsh miners, that threatens the peace of the 
whole industry. For there can be little doubt that if the 
deadlock in South Wales continues, the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain will have to take action. Just as the 
various districts are pledged not to conclude new agree- 
ments that are not satisfactory to the M.F.G.B., so the 
Federation itself is bound to support any district in a 
struggle with the owners. Pressure will have to be brought 
to bear upon the Welsh—and Scottish—owners to make 
them modify their position. 

The demands of the miners cannot have taken the 
owners by surprise. Since the beginning of the year, every- 
one has known that notice for the termination of the old 
wage agreements over the whole of the coal-fields of Great 
Britain was to be given at the beginning of April. It was 
known also that the new agreements were to end on the 
same day in 1918, and that an entirely new standard rate 
was to be established. In South Wales the position was 
complicated by the existence of peculiarly old methods of 
fixing the wages of the underground workers, and an entirely 
unsatisfactory datal rate for the surfacemen. The owners 
were aware that the South Wales Miners’ Federation was 
determined to get rid of the old maximum wage system, 
by means of which wages varied according to the selling 
price of coal—but ceased to increase after coal reached 
a certain price. That this price has been exceeded over 
the whole of the South Wales coal-field for the last six 
months was, it will be remembered, one of the contributory 
causes leading to the demand for a “down-tools”’ policy 
by the S.W.M.F. at the time of the war bonus dispute. 
It is also largely, though not wholly, responsible for the 
insistence now upon the abolition of minimum-maximum 
scales. 

Briefly, the South Wales miners are asking for the 
following changes :—In future there shall be a minimum, 
but no maximum rate; the new standard rates are +o be 
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35 and 50 per cent. above the old standards of 1879 and 
1877, which will thereby be abolished; further, all under- 
ground workers engaged on afternoon and night shifts— 
that is to say, from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., and 10 p.m. to 6a.m.— 
are to be paid at the rate of six turns for five worked. 
With regard to the surfacemen, the Federation is asking 
for a minimum wage of 5s. 6d. per day. In the House 
of Commons one of the coal-owners described these demands 
as “rapacious ’’; but as the junior Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil pointed out, nothing is further from the truth. 
For years the miners have been working under what was 
admittedly an antiquated system ; the existence of the 1877 and 
1879 standards was a constant source of trouble; the effect 
of the maximum wage was to put thousands a week into 
the pockets of the owners; and the demand for preferential 
treatment for afternoon and night work was by no means 
novel. In pursuance of the policy adopted by the Scar- 
borough Conference of the M.F.G.B., the South Wales 
miners have formulated their demands, and so far the 
owners have responded by declaring them to be “ rapacious.”’ 

Rapacious or not, the demands merit careful discussion. 
It is to the fact that the owners refuse even to discuss 
the matter that I particularly desire to draw attention. The 
miners are anxious to utilize all the machinery of collective 
bargaining to avoid a stoppage of production—the owners 
have gone on strike. Only by friendly and constant dis- 
cussion can a new wage agreement be drawn up, and one 
naturally supposes that now, above all times, the need for 
an avoidance of dispute is urgent. Apparently, the South 
Wales owners do not think so; they are deliberately asking 
for trouble, and, unless they change their methods, trouble 
is likely to occur. I am not attempting here to justify all 
the men’s claims—though that could easily be done—but I 
am trying to show that if a dispute occurs the whole blame 
will rest upon the owners. It is they who have broken off 
negotiations, not the men; it is they who are jeopardizing 
the safety of the Fleet ; it is they who have “ downed tools ”’ ; 
it is they who are the agitators; and it is upon their 
shoulders that responsibility must rest. 

At the moment of writing, no steps have been taken, 
at any rate publicly, by the Government. Nor is it possible 
to say whet the men will decide to do at their Special Con- 
ference; all that is known for certain is that the owners 
“ won’t play ’’—at any rate, now. What effect the presence 
of Mr. Brace, the leader of the South Wales miners, in 
the Government is likely to have, can only be a matter of 
conjecture; but it is to be hoped that if Sir George Askwith 
steps in, he will use his influence and powers in the right 
quarter. The crisis has arisen, not because of the miners’ 
demands, but because of the owners’ refusal to negotiate. 
The miners, as Mr. Runciman has shown, are not in the 
pay of the Germans, nor are they fools; they are merely 
insisting upon their rights as an organization of producers 
to have some say in the fixation of wages and conditions. 
Determined to get a measure of justice, they demand that 
the time-honored methods of collective bargaining should 
be employed. The attitude of the owners, if persisted in, 
can only lead to a strike. If a strike occurs, the term 
“ traitor’ will have to be used by the Harmsworth press 
against the owners, not against the men.—Yours, &c., 


W. MEttor. 
June 16th, 1915. 
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MAGNA CHARTA AND A MORAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Recent events have brought out in strong relief 
the bearing upon our liberties of the celebration of the 700th 
anniversary of Magna Charta. We are daily threatened with 
the infringement of the rights secured by Magna Charta by 
persons responsible and irresponsible. 

To take the latter first. Mr. Lloyd George, in his 
speeches in Lancashire, has claimed supreme power over 
the disposition of the liberties of our working men, while 
Mr. Churchill at Dundee used the following words :— 





‘* As to the rights of the State in the hour of supreme 
need over all its subjects, there can be no dispute. They 
are absolute.” 


These doctrines are, of course, the Prussian doctrines-— 
that the individual exists for the State, that the State is 
accountable to no one, and can dispose of the lives and 
liberties of its subjects as it pleases. 

This is not the principle of our British institutions, 
which, from Magna Charta onwards, has limited the right 
of the State over the individual, and, indeed, has vindicated 
these rights in the great Civil War against the Stuarts. 
These absolutists should take warning from what has 
occurred in our past history. King John, during the war 
with France, in the name of the State claimed the right 
both of military service and of taxing his subjects at his 
own discretion. His attempt ended in the surrender at 
Runnymede, and the charter then embodied was Magna 
Charta. The man who tampered with these rights suffered 
the supreme penalty; King Charles lost his head in 
attempting to take away what King John had given. 

These official absolutists have made the pronouncement 
in favor of compulsion, oblivious of the fact that never in 
all history has there been such a magnificent voluntary 
response to the call of duty as has taken place in this 
country since the war began. Both those in the field and 
those who remain at home have given, and are ready to give, 
the most willing and devoted service towards the defence 
of their country. The late Administration is commonly 
believed to have fallen because of its failure to supply 
adequate munitions of war. Both the Ministers named 
above were in the previous Administration. The one has 
been displaced from the distinguished position he occupied, 
which rather indicates failure in the highest quarters ; while 
the other was a member of a Committee which was charged 
with the provision of munitions of war, and not only had 
control of this matter as Chairman of the Committee, but 
announced to the House of Commons that the House might 
rest assured 


‘that not only shall we be able to produce munitions of 
war adequate to the great armies which have been raised, 
but shall be able to give assistance to our Allies.’’ 


This was on April 21st. 

If the late Administration failed, then he was the 
Minister specially responsible for that failure. 

It is well known that the capacity of the country for the 
production of munitions is quite adequate if it had been 
properly organized. The failure was not in the workmen, 
but, as the Member for Hereford said at the time :— 


“the reason we are not better organized is due to the 
Government, they are responsible.’ 


In less responsible quarters we have had a press cam- 
paign, alternately raising the most violent alarms in regard 
to our position with a view to frightening us into measures 
which we would not otherwise dream of contemplating, and 
then belittling and denouncing the House of Commons, and 
now asserting that a question of National Leadership, if not 
Dictatorship, is the supreme question. The crude terrors of 
the “ British Weekly” are enlisted for the same purpose as 
the more calculated and persistent efforts of the press which 
more especially embodies Prussian ideas. 

The 700th anniversary of Magna Charta has come as a 
warning to the people of this country, and a reminder that 
vigilance, eternal vigilance, and nothing less, is the price of 
liberty.—Yours, &c., 

A Liprrat Member of PARLIAMENT. 

June 15th, 1915. 





CONDUCT IN WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—May I call William Shakespeare as a witness in 
support of your very just comment on the “ Reflexions of a 
Non-Combatant”? Morality apart, the German attitude 
towards war is not a wise one, “ For when lenity and cruelty 
play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester is the soonest 
winner.” This maxim is put into the mouth of Henry V. 
(Act III., sc. 6), just after confirming that Bardolph must 
be hanged for stealing a pix. “We would have all such 
offenders so cut off ; and we give express charge that in our 
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marches through the country there be nothing compelled 
from the villages, nothing taken but paid for; none of the 
French upbraided or abused in disdainful language.” 

Before the end of the war there may be further need 
for us to keep hold of the fact that honesty is the best policy, 
even in an enemy’s country. Neither Shakespeare nor his 
favorite hero among warriors can be accused of undervalu- 
ing the qualities that bring success in war.—Yours, &c., 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE. 
Brooks’s, St. James’s Street. 
June 16th, 1915. 


ITALY AND DALMATIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—In your issue of June 5th Mr. Piccoli accuses me 
at great length of a lack of “political foresight” and 
“ political knowledge,” and of “an absolute lack of under- 
standing,” which appears to reveal itself in “ the distortion 
of truth.” This is a field into which I do not care to follow 
him; but as he has so successfully evaded the main issues 
in the Italo-Slav problem, I shall endeavor in my reply to 
pin him to hard facts, at the risk of wearying your readers. 

Mr. Piccoli is very angry with me for having pointed out 
that Italy was at one and the same time claiming Central 
Dalmatia from Austria-Hungary and Northern Dalmatia 
from the Entente, and tries to confuse the issue by arguing 
that no clue to this is supplied by the Italian Green Book. 
His anger, however, does not alter the fact, nor unhappily 
the further fact that Italy has pegged out a claim to Gorizia, 
most of Istria, the islands of the Quarnero and the mainland 
of Northern Dalmatia, including Zadar (Zara) and Sibenik 
(Sebenico), and that she cannot acquire such territory 
without annexing about half-a-million Slavs, and among them 
some of the best organized and most keenly national sections 
of the race! All the Southern Slavs are eager for Italy’s friend- 
ship ; their own national movement took its inspiration from 
the Risorgimento, and Italian tradition is still alive among 
them. They still decline to believe that Italy will fling to 
the winds the principle to which she owes her own resurrec- 
tion by attempting to annex large tracts of non-Italian 
territory. For my part I prefer to assume that in Rome 
North Dalmatia is regarded as something which, if once 
acquired, may serve as a convenient object of barter with 
the statesmen of the new Jugoslavia. 

It may readily be admitted that in the event of Austria’s 
complete disruption (but, of course, only in that event), the 
districts west of the Isonzo, the town of Gorizia, Trieste as 
a free port, and the western or Italian district of Istria 
ought to be allotted to Italy. But anything which Italy may 
acquire beyond these limits will be acquired for purely 
strategic reasons, and in defiance of the principle of 
nationality, and it is well that public opinion should realize 
the facts without further delay. 

(1) In North Dalmatia, with the single exception of the 
town of Zadar (Zara), the entire population of the mainland 
and islands is Serbo-Croat, and has been so for at least 
twelve centuries. In Zadar itself there are 8,000 to 10,000 
Italians, but at least half of them are Croat-speaking 
peasants, who know no Italian, but have always been 
staunch adherents of the “Italian”’ or “ autonomist”’ party. 
This party dates from the days when the majority of Slavs 
and Italians in Dalmatia were united in opposing the idea of 
union with Croatia. To-day, the situation is reversed. The 
Croats and Serbs of Dalmatia have for the past decade been 
leaders of the movement in favor of Serbo-Croat unity, while 
the “autonomous ”’ party, which had become more and more 
identified with Italian nationality, dwindled to an insignifi- 
cant minority, and in its desperation threw itself into the 
arms of the extreme Irredentists of the Kingdom. In the 
Dalmatian Diet the Italians still hold six seats; but when 
universal suffrage was introduced in Austria in 1907, they 
failed to elect a single member to the Viennese Parliament. 

(2) East of the River Isonzo there are no Italians at all, 
with the exception of the small district of Monfalcone and 
the town of Gorizia itself (about 14,000 out of 23,000). The 
country districts of Gorizia are not mixed, but exclusively 
Slovene, and the entire hinterland of Trieste, from the very 
suburbs of the town, is also exclusively Slovene. In Istria 
only the western strip of the coast is Italian; the central 





and eastern portions are overwhelmingly Slovene and Croat, 
there being merely a few insignificant Italian minorities in 
the little towns of Pazin (Pisino or Mitterburg), Labin 
(Albona), &c. Of the Istrian islands Lussinpiccolo (Losin) 
is mainly Italian, and there are a few Italians in the town 
of Krk (Veglia), though not in the rest of the island. On 
the other hand, Fiume has not less than 25,000 Italians, as 
against only 14,000 Croats, as a result of the keenly Slavo- 
phobe policy pursued by the Hungarian Government in the 
autonomous Municipio of that town for the past forty-five 
years. 

In view of the defenceless nature of her own Eastern 
coast, Italy is entitled to demand some strategic guarantees 
from any neighboring state across the Adriatic. But if the 
war goes well for her, she will secure one*overwhelming and 
inestimable advantage—the disappearance of the Austro- 
Hungarian fleet. The new Jugoslav state, if allowed to come 
into existence, will have no fleet, and unless Italy shows tt 
hostility, will never have any inducement to create one. 
Moreover, Italy, if she desires to make assurance doubly 
sure, can acquire the four keys to the eastern coast—Pola, 
Lussinpiccolo, Lissa, and Valona, without seriously infring- 
ing the principle of nationality. To demand more than this 
will inevitably lead to racial conflicts and to the rise of an 
inverted Irredenta of the Slavs against Italy. Above all, for 
us to concede more than this, is to knock the bottom out of 
our own case ; for if Italy is to be free to override the wishes 
of the population on a plea of strategic requirements, then 
Germany has an equal right to annex Belgium, and parts of 
Holland into the bargain. It is the duty of all friends of 
Italy to endeavor to hold her back from an adventure far 
more dangerous than that of Adua; and if Mr. Piccoli 
insists on regarding this endeavor as anti-Italian, he is past 
all argument.—Yours, &c., 

R. W. Seron-Wartson. 

June 15th, 1915. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—As a Swiss and a fervent admirer of Great Britain, 
will you allow me to say a few words about Mr Nevinson’s 
article, ‘The Oasis of Peace.” 

England has always been one of the very best friends of 
Switzerland, and we Swiss shall never forget what your noble 
country did for us during the wars of Napoleon, in 1847 
during the Sonderbund, and in 1860 in the question of Savoy. 
Great Britain has always fought for the liberties of Europe, 
and is still fighting once more for them in this momentous 
war. It is therefore with a feeling of astonishment that we 
Swiss have seen a review like Tue Nation, by the pen of Mr 
Nevinson, suspect the sincerity of our neutrality. “ For one 
thing,’ writes Mr. Nevinson (in the case of a German 
invasion of Switzerland), “there is always the off-chance of 
acquiescence, and even of treachery.” 

What has Switzerland done to deserve such an accusa- 
tion? If we had ever had any thought of acquiescence or 
treachery in the case of invasion, we would not have spent 
the money we have spent in the last twenty years to have 
an efficient army, and the Swiss nation would not have 
accepted in 1907 in a referendum the new military law that 
greatly increased the length of our time of military training. 
Since the war broke out we have made very heavy sacrifices 
for the defence of our territory. Four hundred thousand men 
were mobilized in August, and we have still got large forces 
in the field. From August to December only, our mobiliza- 
tion has cost us over 108 millions. The whole nation is 
accepting, through the unanimous vote of Parliament, a new 
war-tax which will be very hard to bear in the present 
economical situation, and the Speakers of both our Houses 
have just expressed in two fine speeches the firm determina- 
tion of the Swiss to defend their independence at all costs. 
It is perfectly true that at the opening of the war, though 
the French and Italian Swiss were for the Allies, the 
majority of the German Swiss were pro-German, but since 
then, the violation of Belgian neutrality and the way in 
which Germany is conducting the war have completely altered 
the state of mind of thousands. I have served in the Swiss 
Army from August to the middle of March, and though I 
belong to a French Division I mixed a good deal with our 
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German-speaking comrades; we spent, moreover, many 
months in the midst of German-Swiss population. I can say 
without any exaggeration that I have not met a single Swiss, 
no matter where his sympathies did lie in the war, who was not 
firmly determined to defend the Mother Country with his utmost 
energy against any attack. 

One must not forget, besides, that our neutrality is not 
purely selfish and passive. All the world over, even in 
Germany, but especially in England and France, the press 
has willingly acknowledged what we have been doing to 
alleviate the miseries of war. The “Times”? called us, in an 
article that was published in most of the Swiss papers, the 
“good Samaritan of Europe.” Notwithstanding her many 
shortcomings and defects, Switzerland is, perhaps, at the 
present hour one of the last strongholds of the European 
spirit. 

We are certainly not worthy of all the kind things the 
foreign press has said about us, but we deserve, all the same, 
something better than Mr. Nevinson’s article. That article 
is, besides, so thoroughly inaccurate (the author, for instance, 
mentions Constance as a Swiss town!) that I should not have 
taken the trouble to answer it, if it had not been published 
in Tue Nation. I have told my Swiss friends that it would 
be a mistake to judge of Tur Nation’s attitude by a single 
article, and if I have written to you, it is because I know 
that you are a true friend of my country.—Yours, &c., 


ANDRE DE BavieEr. 
June 8th, 1915. 


P.S.—God bless England! (in answer to the German 
“Gott strafe England.’’) 

[Mr. Nevinson’s article expressly stated that each canton 
was pledged to resist the violation of Swiss territory.—Eb., 
THe Nation. } 


THE HUMAN COST OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. ~ 

Str,—The statement of British military losses in the 
war given to the House of Commons yesterday by Mr. 
Asquith must make us all consider seriously whether we can 
stand the war much longer. The total losses to May 31st 
were 258,069, including killed, wounded, and missing. The 
numberof killed is just over 50,000, the number of wounded 
about 154,000, and the number of missing, probably mostly 
prisoners of war, about 54,000. If we assume, in accordance 
with certain official indications, that of the wounded one- 
third are permanently hors de combat, the total of those 
killed and incapacitated for life during the first ten months 
of war is about 102,000, which is greatly in excess of Sir 
John French’s whole army of last August. 

A comparison of these figures with those given to the 
House in April reveals a still more serious state of affairs. 
The total losses to April 11th were 139,347, and therefore by 
subtraction we find that the losses during the seven weeks 
from April llth to May 31st amounted to 118,722, repre- 
senting a weekly average of about 17,000. If we assume that 
the proportions of killed, wounded, and missing in Mr. 
Asquith’s figures of yesterday hold good of each week on the 
average, the weekly loss in killed is now about 3,400, and 
in permanently disabled about an equal number. That is 
to say, every week of the war is costing us in young British 
manhood destroyed or blighted about 6,800 lives. 

If the war should last a complete year from its 
beginning, the total loss will be about 80,900 killed and 
82,000 permanently disabled—in all about 163,000. If it 
should last till the end of next May, the losses will mount 
up to the terrible figures of 227,000 killed and 229,000 
disabled for life, or 456,000 in all. This total represents 
more than one-half of the whole young manhood of Scotland, 
although naval losses, already considerable, are not included. 

If we take a wider outlook, and think of the loss in 
European manhood, the irreparable tragedy of the war 
becomes almost too terrible to bear. The British losses, 
severe as they are, are much lighter than those of France, 
Germany, Austria, and Russia. It will probably be within 
the mark to say that the continuance of the war till the end 
of next May will involve a total loss to Europe in lives 
destroyed or maimed of about 10,000,000, which is equal to 








about five-sixths of the whole young manhood of the German 
Empire. This figure is calculated on the assumption that 
the British field armies constitute one-twentieth of the whole 
of the combatant forces engaged. ; 

Is there no way to stop this appalling horror, so full of 
terrible consequences for the whole future of the world? 
Must the infamy proceed to its tragic close in a devitalized 
Europe, with nothing to show for it all except new and 
keener hatreds and an utter bankruptcy of statesmanship? 
The vital question is surely not the supply of munitions, 
but the much more difficult one of opening up a path to 
sanity and peace. Is there no one to proclaim to the 
suffering millions the message for which they are longing 
in the despair and sorrow of their hearts ?—Yours, Xc., 


Water Murray. 
Glasgow, June 10th. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—When the war began, the supreme question in 
the mind of everyone in Europe and America was: “ Who 
is responsible for its origin?”” Ten months have gone by, 
and we are now faced with a new criterion of responsibility : 
“Who is it that stands in the way to-day of a reasonable 
settlement? ”’ 

There are repeated rumors in the papers fhat Germany 
is willing to make peace on terms which include the 
evacuation of France and Belgium. If these rumors have 
solid foundation (and there is reason to suppose that they 
have), what attitude are the Allied Governments taking 
towards them? Is it not time that they stated much more 
explicitly than they have yet done what are the terms on 
which they, for their part, are prepared to bring the war 
to an end? 

If the Allies put forward reasonable terms, and these 
are rejected, the responsibility for the continuance of the 
war will rest with the Germanic nations. But if the Allied 
Governments put forward terms which are altogether 
unreasonable, still more, if they refuse to meet the German 
overtures with any counter proposals whatever, then the 
responsibility for the continuance of the war will rest with 
the Allies. 

And what does continuance of the war mean? It means 
inevitably that for every injury we inflict upon the Germanic 
nations we inflict an injury upon ourselves of approximately 
equal amount. And in so far as it is possible at all to carry 
out the somewhat vague idea embodied in the phrase 
“ crushing Germany,” we shall find that it can,only be done 
by crushing and impoverishing our own people and our own 
country.—Yours, &c., 

F. W. Pernick Lawrence. 

87, Clement’s Inn, W.C., June 16th, 1915. 


[Is there any good reason to suppose that Germany is 
willing to make peace “on terms ‘which include the 
evacuation of France and Belgium’? We know of none. 
Mr. Lawrence assumes that such offers have been made, and 
suggests that the Allies may put forward terms which are 
unreasonable, or may refuse to meet the “German over- 
tures’? (what overtures *) with any counter proposals. This 
seems to us to be well in advance of the facts.—Ep., THe 
NATION. ] 


HAS THE CHURCH MISSED HER WAY? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—May I ask your two Cambridge correspondents 
exactly what they mean by their expression, “The cross of 
1915’? Do they mean that we should surrender or sacrifice 
our prayers for the victory of this nation, and be resigned to 
accept as the ruling of God defeat as well as success? For 
this seems to be what they would imply, when they speak of 
“the Gospel of love, which suffers all for its ideal (the 
spiritual brotherhood and equality of man), even apparent 
annihilation, as our Lord suffered, rather than defend itself 
by earthly means.” 

If the Church, the universal Church, does not accept 
this, is she therefore “spiritually bankrupt”? This your 
correspondents would imply. Now, in this war every nerve 
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must be strained, every sympathy enlisted, to ensure final 
victory: yet we must not pray for victory, although we 
believe that in this conflict our cause is just; we must stop 
short of the highest expression of ourselves. We passionately 
desire to win: yet we must not seek Divine aid as a nation, 
for this would be to “nationalize” the Godhead. Knowing 
this, how can English Christians—perhaps I should say 
Christians—give their lives willingly for their country, when 
they will be aided, forsooth, only by their strong right 
hands, not by communion with the Founder of their religion ? 

Thus our religion as Catholics will not allow us to regard 
a national triumph as the triumph of Christianity, even 
though our opponents have violated the spirit of Christ more 
than our own Bishops. And if we lose, still God will not 
have failed, although it will be a “nationalized’’ God that 
has won, not the Godhead of the Catholic Church! 

Finally, may I ask your readers most carefully to 
reconsider your correspondent’s forcible, yet misleading, 
letter? Such phrases as “spiritual bankruptcy,” “the 
triumph of the Kingdom of God,” “ the cross of 1915,” cannot 
be used glibly. There must be real thought behind them. 
Most important is it that we banish this talk of “a national 
Godhead.” The phrase is meaningless. The nature of the 
Godhead is surely a universal one. When, therefore, we 
pray for help for our nation we do not arrogate God to 
ourselves: we do not “nationalize’’ Him in our minds, if 
we think correctly. We pray to Him to aid what we honestly, 
and according to reason, believe to be right and honorable.— 
Yours, &c., 


Ernest F. Jacos. 
New College, Oxford, June 6th, 1915. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—You, in common with the editors of many other 
papers have found space in your columns for various letters 
urging, apparently, that we should “lay down our arms,”’ 
and “take the way of Christ,’’ and “ make a resolute attempt 
to save the world by a great act of faith,’’ to quote from 
one of these letters in your last week’s issue. 

There is in all such letters a tone of reproach and 
criticism, an evident disapproval of physical force, but no 
substitute offered for it, no substitute that is, that would 
give back freedom to Belgium and leave France clear of 
invasion. 

For those of us who would gladly follow the highest path 
if we could but see it, it would be an inestimable boon to be 
convinced that the highest Wisdom and Goodness do 
denounce the use of force against both national and personal 
enemies ; but that conviction cannot come until we see clearly 
how non-resistance would work, and such questions as the 
following would have to be answered to our inmost satisfac- 
tion. 

(1) Is self-protection from evil of any kind not per- 
missible to a Christian, whether it comes in form of personal 
enmity or in the impersonal form of disease, &c. ? 

(2) If self-protection is vetoed, are we also to abstain 
from trying to protect others? 

(3) Is our country’s peace and happiness, its political 
and economical life, of so little value to ourselves and the 
world at large that it is to be relinquished unquestioningly 
to any aggressive invader? 

(4) How would those who ask us to trust to spiritual 
rather than material weapons have set to work last August 
to stay the aggressions of the Prussians, to keep them from 
dominating Belgium, the Straits of Dover, and, finally, our 
own native shores? 

Once convince us that non-resistance means the triumph 
of what is best, and not of what is worst, and its converts 
will be legion.—Yours, &c., 


Beatrice E. Morton. 
Home-Acres, Carlisle, June 16th, 1915. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—I cannot think that any of the pleas you produce 
will invalidate Mr. Lloyd George’s reading of history. 
“Conscription,” the thing, was introduced by the French 





democracy in 1793, though the word was not used till 1798. 
Lord Acton, the highest scientific authority, and Mr. Belloc, 
from the popular point of view, independently apply the 
word “conscription” even to the earlier and less stringent 
drafts of 1793; and the former adds: “The French Army 
that was to accomplish such marvels in the next twenty 
years begins on that day.” From that time forward the 
Republic was never in serious danger from without. Boursin 
and Challamel point out that the conscription improved the 
army not only in quantity but in quality by introducing a 
larger proportion of educated men, and by showing the army 
how much the Government was in earnest. The conscription 
revolts of which you speak came from the anti-democrats, the 
Royalists; and even in America it is noted that the New 
York riot began “in the drinking saloons,” and that one of 
the rioters’ main forms of energy was the murder of negroes, 
even women and children being killed indiscriminately. The 
official biographers of Abraham Lincoln quote with approval 
Greeley’s remark that “ in no single instance was there a riot 
incited by drafting wherein Americans by birth bore any 
considerable part.” (Nicolay & Hay, vol. vii., p. 24.) 
The elections which soon followed went dead against the 
anti-conscriptionists ; in America, as in France, the main 
body of democratic opinion was in favor of compulsory 
drafts. 

But (you plead) let us look onward seven years from 
1793, and see what France had then come to! By all means; 
but let us look back seven years also: let us compare 1800 
and the First Consul and his conscripts with 1784 and the 
ancien régime and its mercenary army of volunteers. 
France was far more free under Napoleon than under the 
Bourbons; and she was bringing freedom to the small 
German States. Compare, again, the conscripted France of 
Napoleon with other countries : what great country of Europe 
could approach her in freedom except ours, which still kept 
up the compulsory militia system ?—conscripts fought for us 
both at Trafalgar and at Waterloo. Of other States, the first 
was Switzerland, which had always had compulsory service, 
and the United States, which had partly won their liberties 
by forced drafts. Abraham Lincoln, in the paper in which 
he recorded his determination “to have the draft law 
faithfully executed,” appealed to this precedent of the 
American past, and added: “ Has the manhood of the race 
run out?’ To Seymour, his main opponent, he wrote flatly 
refusing to “ waste time to re-experiment with the volunteer 
system.” (N. & H., vii., 34, 55 ff.) Is America now an 
unfree, or is she a militarized State? Your correspondent, 
Sir R. K. Wilson, gives a curiously distorted version of the 
whole affair. Nicolay & Hay write (vii., 7): “A com- 
paratively small number of men was obtained strictly by the 
draft, but the drafts powerfully stimulated enlistments ” ; 
which is very different to Sir R. K. Wilson’s statement that 
all but an inconsiderable fraction were volunteers, and his 
contention that the volunteer system really carried the North 
through. Lincoln wrote that the South, by resorting first to 
conscription, were “ producing an army with a rapidity not 
to be matched on our side,” and his Provost-Marshal advised 
him that the drafts gave him better men (as in France) at a 
far smaller cost. (Ibid. 34, 47.) 

Finally, sir, let us take a bird’s-eye view. Is there a 
single case in history of a State adopting compulsory service 
and becoming less free than it had been under the voluntary 
system? We have only to read the first few chapters of 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick ” to see how much of freedom even Ger- 
many has gained since her voluntarist days: and in France 
the Restoration and Second Empire kept themselves afloat by 
relapsing as much as possible into the mercenary system 
which you uphold. The beginning of tyranny in Rome was 
with Marius and his mercenaries, followed by Sylla, Julius, 
and Augustus, who all drifted farther and farther from the 
old Roman compulsionist theory. In the medieval city- 
republics of Italy and Flanders, which were at first defended 
by compulsory militias, the mercenary and the tyrant went 
afterwards hand in hand. English liberties of the seventeenth 
century were partly won by our compulsory militias, while 
Louis XIV. with his mercenaries was able to say “ L’Etat, 
c'est moi!” One of the first acts of the present (third) French 
Republic was to make universal service a reality again ; and 
the most distinguished French historian of antiquity, Fustel 
de Coulanges, pointed out in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes ” 
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how clearly the history of Rome showed the nation in arms 
as one necessary aspect of the free nation. (November 15th, 
1870.)—Yours, &c., 
G. G. Courton. 
Great Shelford, Cambridge. 
June 13th, 1915. 

[Mr. Coulton is thinking of one French Revolution, we 
of another. He has in mind the France of 1793, the France 
of the Terror, and its sequel, the Napoleonic system, we the 
France of 1789 and the Rights of Man. Even up to the 
former date, the French armies which fought and won the 
liberating engagements of 1792—Valmy, Mayence, and 
Jemmapes—were free armies, consisting of a mixture of 
volunteers and regiments of the line, which were recruited 
on the voluntary system, and were the flower of the French 
Revolutionary armies. A large measure of freedom also 
belonged to such processes as the levée en masse. (See M. 
d’Hauterive’s “ L’Armée de la Révolution.’’) The Conscrip- 
tion Law of 1798 did, of course, improve the French army. 
It improved it for the purpose of conquering and dominating 
Europe.—Ep., Tue Nation. } 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—You have dealt so efficiently with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s plea for conscription so far as it concerned the 
French Revolution, and Sir Roland Wilson has so well dealt 
with the reference to the American Civil War that it seems 
scarcely necessary to add that Bunker’s Hill and Concord 
were not won by conscripts; and that any element of con- 
scription introduced at a later stage could not increase or 
lessen the popular enthusiasm which, with Washington’s 
help, won the victory. But I should like to add a word for 
those who, like Mr. Paul Taylor, think material interests so 
much more important than moral ones. Food is clearly a 
material interest; but if all our agricultural laborers are 
driven to war the price of bread can hardly be kept down, 
even by the best Government arrangements. And surely Mr. 
Taylor will admit that those men do anything best whose 
hearts are most in their work. The whole story of the present 
war is a proof of the superiority of voluntary service to the 
best organized and equipped‘army of conscript machines. 
Lord Kitchener evidently reads it so. And I prefer his 
evidence to Mr. Taylor’s.—Yours, &c., 





C. E. Maurice. 
Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 
Hampstead, June 12th, 1915. 


Zo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I hope you will allow me a few lines in reply to 
Mr. Taylor's letter concerning my attitude towards 
conscription. 

In the first place, I disagree with his suggestion that 
steps taken for “the efficient protection of material 
interests ’’ will receive any certain share of attention when 
the history of the war is written. Measures taken for purely 
material success tend quickly to be forgotten, while loyalty 
to such ideals as personal liberty and religious tolerance 
fill more and more the pages of our history books. It is 
inevitable that, as civilization increases, the defence of a 
country should become as much a defence of high customs 
and ideals as of the actual soil. 

In the second place, I believe that even to-day, in the 
midst of battle, we realize that there are some things that 
come before even military necessity. If, as Mr. Taylor 
suggests, I had to choose between enslavement by a conqueror 
or a surrender of my highest ideals, I would certainly rather 
choose defeat from without than moral suicide within. To 
be physically beaten is an honorable misfortune of war; 
to surrender spiritual principles for material victory is 
the worst disgrace. There is nothing new in this, and 
Mr. Taylor can read of men in all ages who have given 
their lives in preaching the doctrine that there is something 
greater than military necessity and State force. Although 
such champions of liberty died defenceless and unarmed, 
they died as nobly and as cheerfully as our heroes in the 
trenches. They asked for no material force to compel others 
to follow their example, but realized, as I believe the best 
of our soldiers realize, that the highest causes only need 
lives that are willingly and gladly given. 








No one more than I dislike the slacker and the shirker, 
especially the slacker and the shirker in the realms of 
thought and moral ideals, for it is these things that 
ultimately rule even the material world. But we must 
remember that we cannot make men give. Compulsion 
produces slaves, nothing else; giving and the idea of duty 
disappear. Patriotism, love of country, duty, all we admire 
most comes from within, not from without. There is no 
short cut to making patriots, although there is a quick 
and easy way of making the reverse. Men must be taught 
to do their duty, not the duty that is in our minds; and 
if the price of liberty of conscience be terrible, surely it 
cannot be worse than the death of Him who is still nominally 
the leader of our religious life.—Yours, &c., 
C. B. ANDREWS. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
June 13th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—One point I have not seen touched on in recent 
conscription discussions. It is a psychological one, and at 
the present moment we are not paying much attention to 
psychology. Perhaps that is unfortunate. May I remind 
your readers that there is no hard-and-fast line between the 
male mind and the femalemind? Thisfactis well-known and 
obvious, but we are somewhat blind to its implications. To 
my thinking these are more important than is usually 
supposed as regards woman suffrage, conscription, and other 
questions where sharp frontiers between the territories of the 
sexes are imagined. I deal here with conscription only. 
There are many men (amongst them artists, actors, teachers, 
and social workers) whose very efficacy often depends upon 
a touch of the woman in them. They are not cowards, but 
their courage is, roughly expressed, more the woman's 
courage than the man’s. They would gladly face fire and 
risk death to save others ; they would never have the sort of 
courage which shows itself in successful physical attack. We 
need not despise them for this. As your columns have made 
plain; they can be stupendously brave in their own way. 
Now, conscription forces all, the fighters and the rescuers 
alike, into the work of destruction. This is bound to be a 
wasteful method, and it is a far-reaching aggression upon 
individuality. If the future demands more of such aggression, 
it demands slavery. Both waste and slavery may be 
inevitable under certain conditions, but they are not to be 
invited without need.—Yours, &c., 

Harop Picton. 


June 16th, 1915. 





Poetrp. 


FRIENDS. 


THEY'RE creeping on the stairs outside, 
They’re whispering soft and low ; 

Now up, now down, I hear his friends, 
And still they come and go. 





The sweat that runs my side, from that 
Hot pit beneath my shoulder, 

Is not so cold as he will be, 
Before the night’s much older. 


My fire I feed with naked hands, 
No sound shall reach their ears; 

I’m moving like the careful cat, 
That stalks a rat it fears. 


And as his friends still come and go, 
A thoughtful head is mine: 

Had Life as many friends as Death, 
Lord, how this world would shine! 


And since I’ll have so many friends, 
When on my death-bed lying— 

I wish my life had more love now, 
And less when I am dying. 


W. H. Davies. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nicuxr. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Venetian Republic.” By W. Carew Hazlitt. Fourth Edition. 
(A. & C. Black. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 

“An Interpretation of the Russian People.”” By Leo Wiener. 
(McBride & Nash. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The History of Twelve Days.” By J. W. Headlam. (Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

1914, and Other Poems.” By Rupert Brooke. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Belgian Poems.” By Emile Cammaerts. (Lane. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“The Economics of Conquest.”” By J. H. Jones. (P.8S. King. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“Court Life from Within.” By H. R. H. the Infanta Eulalia of 
Spain. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Ephesian Gospel.”” By Percy Gardener. (Williams & Nor- 
gate. 65s. net.) 

“ James Russel] Lowell as Critic.” By J. J. O’Reilly. (Putnam. 
5s. net.) 

“ Jaffery.” By William J. Locke. (Lane. 6a.) 

“The Sweet-scented Name.”’ By Fedor Sologub. (Constable. 6s.) 


> * » 


Most people have long since given up hope of reading all 
books of value that are published about the war. To 
keep track even of those of some importance has become 
difficult, and the second volume of Messrs. Lange and 
Berry’s annotated bibliography, “ Books on the Great War” 
—just published by Messrs. Grafton—is a great help to 
readers who are anxious to overlook nothing of value. A 
comparison between it and the first volume produces some 
interesting results. Excluding pamphlets, sermons, poetry, 
and so forth, it gives particulars of nearly two hundred and 
fifty volumes as against a hundred and eighty. This increase 
is due in part to the inclusion of books published in foreign 
countries—nearly a score of them are in German and set 
forth the German point of view. There is some diminution 
in the number classified under the heading of ‘“‘ Humor,” but 
“Religion, Sermons, Prayers, and Hymns” remains nearly 
stationary. Only three plays are catalogued as against more 
than twenty novels, and already nine bibliographies and 
readers’ guides to books about the war have been published. 


* * ~ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of new books which will doubtless find 
a place in Messrs. Lange and Berry’s future volumes are to 
be found in several of the publishers’ lists. Mr. W. M. 
Petrovics, of the Serbian Legation in London, has written a 
volume on “Serbia: Her History, National Customs, and 
Aspirations,’ which will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Harrap, while among the historical works to come from the 
Cambridge University Press are Mr. W. A. J. Archbold’s 
“Modern France,” Professor J. W. Headlam’s “ Modern 
Germany,” and Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s “The Levant, 1815- 
1900.’’ Another book which probably would not have been 
published but for the war is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ‘“‘ The 
German Peril.” It is to be issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
and it will contain a collection of papers on the relations 
between Great Britain and Germany, written by Mr. 
Harrison during the past fifty years. Half a century is a 
prolonged period of literary activity, and Mr. Harrison is 
an honored veteran in the world of books. How many people 
remember that he is the author of the legal opinion on the 
title to the Transome estates which Jermyn handed to 
Harold Transome in the library of Transome Court in George 
Eliot’s “ Felix Holt”? 

* 7 + 


Turee further books that deserve mention are “The 
Spirit of the Allied Nations,” a collection of essays by 
representative writers, of which Mr. Sidney Low is the editor 
and Messrs. Black the publishers; Mr. Edward Hutton’s 
“ Attila and the Huns,” an attempt to prove on historical 
grounds that the Prussians belong to the same Turanian 
stock as the Huns, to be published by Messrs. Constable ; 
and “Why Europe is at War,” to come from Messrs. 
Putnam. The last volume is made up of essays by writers 
from each of the belligerent Powers, giving reasons why 





their respective countries are at war, together with a con- 
cluding chapter expressing the point of view of the United 
States. 


* * 7” 


A PoLitTicaL and ecclesiastical biography of some promise 
is the “Life ’’ of Dr. Molesworth by his son, Sir Lindsey 
Molesworth, which will be issued within the next few weeks 
by Messrs. Longmans. Molesworth was for forty years the 
Vicar of Rochdale, and took an active part in the struggle 
over the Reform Bill. One of his parishioners with whom 
he came into conflict was John Bright, and, oddly enough, 
Molesworth’s son, the author of the “History of England 
from 1830 ’”’ which used to be held in high repute by Liberals, 
became one of Bright’s close personal friends. 


7 * 7 


THERE is some piquancy in finding the names of Lord 
Curzon and Lord Cromer on the same title-page. The book 
to be thus adorned will be Lord Curzon’s “ Subjects of the 
Day,’’ announced for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Macmillan. It consists of speeches and addresses on topics 
outside of party politics, and ranging from woman suffrage 
and India to national service, national character, and the 
war. The Introduction has been written by Lord Cromer. 


* * . 


Wuat was the exact wording of the famous phrase in 
Pitt’s last speech? Lord Rosebery—and I notice that this 
version is also adopted by Mr.. Coupland in his selection 
from “The War Speeches of William Pitt ’’—gives it as: 
“England has saved herself by her exertions, and will, as I 
trust, save Europe by her example.’’ But there is another 
version, substituting “energy ’’ for “ exertions,’ as is 
shown by this extract from the second edition of Lord 
Acton’s “ Letters to Mary Gladstone ” :— 

**My own quarrel with Rosebery is for spoiling my 
favorite story. I very well remember Macaulay telling me 
Pitt’s last speech. He had it from Sturges Bourne, and 
was so much struck that he made him repeat the words. 
They were these: ‘England has saved herself by her own 
energy, and I hope that after having saved herself by her 
own energy, she will save Europe by her example.’ Rose- 
bery misses the resounding repetition which caught the ear 
of Macaulay. I suppose he takes it from his uncle, who 
also had it from Macaulay, but without the point. At the 
Congress of Vienna, when Pitt’s proud hope had been ful- 
filled, the Regent struck a medal with this inscription: Se 
tpsam virtute Europam exemplo. It is the whole speech 
in sublime concentration. The word virtute corresponds 
with energy better than with exertions.” 


* * . 


Awmonc the very minor evils of the war is the fact that 
it is impossible to get German books without coming within 
the scope of the regulations against trading with the enemy. 
One such book which I have marked to buy when the 
war is over, is Herr Stern’s “Anacharsis Cloots, der 
Redner des Menschengeschlechts,’’ which, as I see in an 
American periodical, has been published by the Berlin firm 
of Ebering. The Prussian nobleman and millionaire who 
attained to the rank of “ Orator of the Human Race,” and 
who, exactly a hundred years ago, on the evening of June 
19th, 1790, “entered the august Salle de Manége, with the 
Human Species at his heels,” is undoubtedly an interesting 
figure, and the only other biography of him with which I am 
acquainted is that by Georges Avenel, published in 1865. 
Much fresh material has since been brought to light, and 
possibly the German writer has been able to paint a fuller 
portrait of Anacharsis, if not of his attendant Turk, “ the 
thought in whom remains conjectural to this day.” 


* * ” 


A Lonpon agency for the publication of books written in 
French by Belgian and French writers is not the least notable 
of the effects of the war upon the world of books. Several 
writers who have found it impossible to secure publication 
for their books in France during the present crisis have 
planned to issue them in this country through the Iris 
Publishing Company, and a novel, “La Véridique Histoire 
de Louise York,”’ by Mademoiselle Lea Laurent, is the first 
result of this decision. 

PENGUIN. 
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Reviews. 


MR. BELLOC’S HISTORY. 


“The History of England.” By Joun LINGARD and HILAIRE 

BELLoc. (Sands. Vol. XI. 16s. net.) 

Ir would be difficult to say of the appearance of any book by 
Mr. Belloc that it was an event—he enriches the literature 
of the world with too rapid and generous a hand for that; 
but it is true to say of this book, that it possesses an 
interest and an importance to which few attempts to write 
the history of England since 1688 can pretend. For here we 
have the ideas by which Mr. Belloc interprets life and 
politics applied to modern history, and as he is one of the 
great living masters of the art of exposition, commanding in 
rare combination wit, irony, eloquence, and a singularly 
powerful style, and as his ideas are original and definite, 
and so full of life and energy as to seem to some critics to 
border on violence, his account of the way in which our 
society has developed, and of the form it is now assuming, 
is no ordinary serving up of historical facts on the con- 
ventional lines of this or that party, or this or that school. 
Like everything he writes, this book is incisive and pro- 
vocative. Probably nobody will agree with everything he 
says ; some will not agree with anything. Many, indeed, will 
read his book for entertainment rather than instruction, not 
expecting to agree, but expecting to find amusement in the 
process. For Mr. Belloc’s reputation as a judge or a prophet 
suffers from his reputation as a wit, as a controversialist, as 
a critic. It was the same with Cobbett, whose great debt to 
Lingard recalls his name naturally in this connection. He 
knew better than any of his contemporaries how to make the 
English language a weapon of war, and consequently 
his critics were apt to mistrust his reading of history. Yet 
will anybody who has explored the ‘‘ Political Register”’ 
deny that if he wrote more angrily than other people, he saw, 
on the whole, more clearly what was happening in the world? 
The unprejudiced historian is largely a myth. Berkeley 
defined prejudices as notions or opinions which the mind en- 
tertains without knowing the grounds and reasons for them, 
and which are assented to without examination. [rejudice 
in this sense ought to play a smaller part in our judgment 
as our education and experience grow. But there is a bias 
which is the result of education and experience, for though 
they may enable us to see the good where we were not on 
the look-out for it, modifying our cruder impressions, they 
do not annihilate preferences, or leave us equally cold to 
every cause. We all of us lean more to one side than another 
in considering causes, classes, religious types, and structure 
of politics and societies. The educated man, whether his 
education has been from life or from books, who has no idea 
in his mind of what he would like society to be, is not likely 
to make any very important contribution to the world’s 
thinking, for it is clear that education and experience have 
left him bewildered. The impartial historian of this kind 
sees nothing in a fog, whereas the partial historian sees 
something, though what he sees may be all out of proportion, 
and some of it may be an optical illusion. In our opinion, 
there are some optical illusions in this book, but it presents 
a view of English history and English politics which every 
serious student must take into account. 

We are apt to think of English history as the gradual 
and successful development of popular government; the 
politicians who have never ended a speech with a famous 
quotation about freedom and precedent must be few indeed. 
This, we are told, is the special character and tradition of 
English society. There have been no violent revolutions ; 
we constructed by design or good fortune a system in which 
new classes could be accommodated when the cue time came 
for their enfranchisement, and we have given the world the 
great example of orderly progress to democracy. This is the 
kind of general conception with which most of us are brought 
up. Of course, our political views color our reading of this 
history and our impressions of the forces and tendencies of 
the moment. A Conservative will think some of the advances 
along the lines of this development premature; a Liberal 
will think some of them belated. A Conservative will think 
that the events of the last few years create a breach with the 
past ; a Liberal that they carry it to its next stage in logic 








and justice. And of recent measures, roughly described as 
social reform, the Conservative will think that they are 
unjust to the rich, whereas the Liberal and Labor politician 
will regard them as the expression of a new sense of 
responsibility on the part of the community ; a wider spirit 
of sympathy and a greater grasp of the capacity of the State 
to deal with social problems. 

Into all these comfortable commonplaces Mr. Belloc 
bursts with a direct and serious challenge. It is nonsense, 
he says, to talk about democracy. Where is it? Where do 
you find democratic ideas or democratic habits? There has 
been no change from aristocracy to democracy. The aristo- 
cratic conception of the State remains the fundamental 
conception of the English people: “The nation demands in 
its every organ that public affairs shall be the business of a 
governing class’”’: the aristocratic organization, it is true, 
is in full decay, but its place is being taken, not by anything 
resembling democracy, but by a plutocratic organization, 
working the party system. And one consequence is the 
gradual approach to a definite recognition of the working 
classes as a subject class, the modern kind of oligarchy being 
less afraid than the old of emphasizing this relation. This 
is the true significance of such measures as the Insurance 
Act, which introduces a new distinctien between the 
possessing classes and the proletariate. The tendency of this 
legislation is to give the working classes security at the price 
of freedom. As for the stages of which you speak as marking 
the progress from aristocracy to democracy, what are they? 
The Reform Bill of 1832 was an actual set-back to democratic 
prospects, for it created a middle-class franchise and dis- 
franchised the poor voters. When the working classes 
received the vote in 1867, it was too late to be of any use to 
them (Disraeli had foreseen this), because Chartism, a living 
and powerful influence in the working-class world twenty 
years earlier, was now dead, and the “ English working class 
were then, and have remained since, without political 
organization or any kind of initiative.’’ ‘‘ Probably,’’ Mr. 
Belloc adds, “their real political power has been rather 
reduced than augmented by their enfranchisement.” 

We are inclined to think that modern students of the 
working-class movement of the last century will accept some 
part of this as true, though they may judge its expression to 
be over-accentuated. Mr. Belloc thinks, for example, 
that as the Grey Government refused a popular suffrage in 
1832 it would have been better merely to have struck off the 
rotten boroughs and to have left the franchise as it was. In 
this connection it must be remembered that many of the 
supporters of the Reform Bill argued, like Macaulay, that it 
was necessary to call in the middle classes for the defence of 
the existing order against the proletariate. Macaulay himself 
was elected by the new voters of Leeds, beating Sadler, whose 
views were those of the workmen. Many people will doubt 
whether any pre-Reform Government would have ventured 
on the drastic Poor Law of 1834. Mr. Belloc judges that 
famous measure as severely as did Cobbett or Napier, the 
historian of the Peninsular War. Mr. Belloc makes the 
interesting reflection that all the brutal methods by which 
we raised our armies in the great war with France were an 
acknowledgment of the voluntary principle, and he argues 
that our aristocracy were true to the instinct that makes all 
aristocracies avoid too direct and vexatious an interference 
with the lives of private people. An aristocracy is more 
afraid of the word “ must” than other types of government. 
This opens up a very large subject, and Mr. Belloc is probably 
right in so far as acknowledged compulsion is concerned. In 
practice it is difficult to see what single right, of all the 
rights we associate with an Englishman’s birthright, was 
enjoyed by a working man under the old régime. Any man 
who was obnoxious to the upper classes was treated by the 
magistrates as a vagrant and the Vagrancy Laws gave un- 
limited power to the magistrates. It is true, on the other 
hand, that the gross oppression of the working classes was 
prompted by fear rather than by the passion for interference, 
and Mr. Belloc would no doubt reply that to admit that 
difference of motive is to go some way towards admitting 
the essence of his contention. 

What of his view that democratic initiative died among 
the working classes with Chartism, and that political 
enfranchisement has, in fact, weakened their influence? A 
critic will reply at once by citing the great trade-union 
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victory of 1875, when a Tory Government gave the working 
classes the Bill for which Radicals like Mr. Frederic 
Harrison had been working. There is no doubt that the 
new working-class vote was an important element in obtain- 
ing this great measure. The trade unions abandoned their 
neutrality at the Elections of 1868 and 1874. Their disgust 
with the way in which the Gladstone Government handled 
the trade union question was one of the causes of the Liberal 
collapse at the second of these elections, and its significance 
was not lost upon the Government that took office. This, 
then, is a large qualification of Mr. Belloc’s general 
statement. And, of course, it must be remembered 
that, so far as material progress is concerned, the 
working classes have gained important benefits, such 
as elementary education, from enfranchisement. But 
it will be admitted that on the collapse of Chartism 
a fatal apathy or despair seemed to settle on the 
working classes, and it is at least a tenable view that Free 
Trade swamped the only working-class movement that had 
any true political vitality. And the most striking fact about 
English history after 1867 has been the slight effect of a 
popular franchise on the structure and spirit of our Govern- 
ment. Down to 1906 the great working-class centres elected 
in very many cases politicians belonging to the landlord or 
capitalist classes, whose opinions had very little flavor of 
democracy. Mr. Belloc finds a real awakening of democratic 
policy in the Election of 1905, but even those who do not share 
all his disappointments with the results will agree that the 
presence of a Labor Party in the House of Commons 
has had less effect than anybody expected. The series of 
prosecutions of working-class leaders, virtually uncriticized 
from the Labor Benches, which marked the lifetime of the 
last Liberal Government, was a sufficient illustration of the 
relative strength of the old system and the new party. And 
here we come to Mr. Belloc’s King Charles’s head. To 
explain the Insurance Act as part of a deliberate plot against 
the working classes by capitalists using Mr. Lloyd George, is 
to give a merely melodramatic picture of politics. Similarly, 
in his treatment of the party system, Mr. Belloc is betrayed 
into dramatic exaggerations. But when this has been 
admitted, is it not true that a party system worked by means 
of large secret party funds is quite incompatible with 
democratic Government? Mr. Belloc has here put his hand 
on a problem which, sooner or later, the House of Commons 
will have to solve if it is to retain its authority and 
representative character. 

We have taken a leading idea from Mr. Belloc’s history, 
because the circumstances of the time lend a special im- 
portance to this aspect of our history and politics. For the 
rest his history is not less original and interesting in its 
treatment of our Irish policy, our foreign policy (and 
especially the revolutionary war), and in particular of our 
quarrel with America, in which he finds mich more to praise 
in Lord North than do most historians. He says quite truly 
that we abandoned the idea of Empire—i.e., of regarding 
overseas possessions as a means of spreading our own culture 
and ideas. But it may be questioned whether the events of 
the last few months do not show that we receive more from 
the Colonies than these pages suggest. 





THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH. 


“The Quest for Truth.” Swarthmore Lecture. 


By SILVANUS 
P. THOMPSON, F.R.S. (Headley. 1s. net.) 


Ir was a maxim of Whately that it makes all the difference 
in the world whether we put truth in the first place or in 
the second. But what of those who put it in no place at all? 
“ After many years,” says Professor Thompson, “I have 
come to the conclusion that the majority of men do not want 
to know the truth about things.” Often, indeed, they go 
further; they want not to know it. Inquiry is distasteful 
to them ; they fasten on the obvious and the received. Hence 
the influence of journalism of the baser sort: the public to 
which it appeals, wishes not to be told the facts, but to have 
its prejudices confirmed. And in the carnival of sensa- 
tionalism that follows, illusion becomes a condition of action. 
We have had a striking example of this recently. Is it 
desired to increase the supply of munitions? A scare of 
strikes, of drunkenness, and of imminent peril incurred by 





shortage of explosives is started. Is it expedient to 
strengthen the Ministry? It is reconstructed from top to 
bottom; a Fisher is shelved, a Kitchener attacked, a 
Haldane retired. A Coalition may or may not be called for ; 
but the methods by which the present Coalition has been 
brought about discredit those by whom they have been used. 

In “The Quest of Truth” Professor Thompson deals 
primarily with religion. In no department of life is the 
truth temper less present and less active ; in none is it more 
vehemently and more persistently opposed. “If we return 
to Apostolic times we see that even before the consolidation 
of the then prevalent belief into set forms and creeds the 
spirit of untruth was at work.” It is difficult, as every 
lawyer knows, to repeat the simplest statement accurately ; 
and in religion motives of various orders combined from the 
first to produce a result in which the colors of good and evil 
were, and are, strangely mixed. Professor Thompson tells a 
delightful story of a pious lady who, on going for the first 
time in her life to the seaside, and, looking out on the ocean, 
exclaimed: “O the fulfilment of prophecy !—‘ There go the 
ships.’” (Psalm civ., 26.) We smile: but the words are a 
revelation. What a miscellaneous and unsifted medley the 
consciousness of a person who instinctively expressed herself 
in this way must have been! 

It is probable that for the writer, as for the reader, the 
book centres in the pages on the Resurrection :— 

“Tt needs no research to discover what anyone who 
reads the records with honest eyes can see, that the dis- 
ciples believed intensely in the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. It is the one fundamental topic that 
dominates the ‘Acts of the Apostles,’ beside which all 
other beliefs sink into relative insignificance. It was for 
them as great a certainty as that Jesus had walked with 
them in the flesh. The one qualification required in the 
claim for election to Apostleship was that he should have 
been an eye-witness of His resurrection. But here we 
must, for accuracy, pause on the phrase. So far as we 
know, no mortal eye witnessed the rising of Jesus out of 
the tomb. Certainly none of the Apostles did. They 
wens early in the morning to the tomb, and found it 
empty. That of which the Apostles were convinced, that 
of which they had no doubt whatever, was the fact of their 
own personal experience of the continuing presence of 
Christ with them. They did not spin theories about it to 
account for it; why should they? There was the joyful 
fact before them, within their own knowledge :—‘ We have 
seen the Lord.’ They called that fact the resurrection 
from the dead. That is simple, uncritical language. We 
may—many of us sincerely do—desire to know exactly what 
did occur; what explanation of facts there is to account for 
His continuing personal presence after that Easter dawn. 
In the wisdom of God, no such explanation has ever been 
given, and no living soul has any right to invent one to 
clear up the mystery. The two facts are: (1) the empty 
tomb, (2) the subsequent experience of His presence as a 
living and transcendent personality. More than this we 
have no warrant to import into the confession ‘I believe in 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ It may be inexplicable— 
but there it is. All speculation as to what He did with His 
material body, and where His soul was during those hours 
when His body lay enshrouded in the tomb, are beside the 
mark. There is no experience behind them.” 

The matter could not have been more exactly or more 
reverently dealt with. ‘Surely Mr. Streeter can tell us what 
became of the body?” asks a clerical journalist, writing 
under the heading, “ Mr. Streeter and the Resurrection.”’ 
We sincerely compassionate Mr. Streeter on being exposed 
to such an interrogatory. It is beyond both him and his 
questioner. What took place either in sinu Virginis or in 
sepulchro Salvatoris neither Mr. Streeter nor the “ Guardian” 
know, or can ever by any possibility know. 

It is fair to add that veracity, like humanitarianism, is 
a modern virtue: the clerical journalist is a survivor out of 
an earlier world. Some kinds of falsehood, and some kinds 
of cruelty, would always have been thought disgraceful: but 
the notion that either truth or humanity are as such, and in 
themselves virtues, is new. Nor, with regard to truth at 
least, has it reached popular religion. Nothing is more 
remarkable than to see the extent to which the question 
of truth is ignored in the pronouncements of eminent 
ecclesiastics and in the discussions of controverted matter 
in the religious press. To question the received view 
—e.g., of the miraculous Birth or the material Resur- 
rection of Christ—is, we are told, novel, uncatholic, 
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inconsistent with Scripture and the creeds, a danger to 
religion. But what we are not told—or at least what is not 
emphasized—is that the received opinion is true. No doubt 
those who uphold it believe it to be so. But this is not the 
primary light in which it appears to them. It is true, no 
doubt ; but it is something else—useful, necessary, venerable 
—first. 

It is probably the fact that if the Churches were to admit 
frankly that such beliefs as those which have been touched 
on are, and must remain, open questions, and that a reverent 
agnosticism is imposed upon us in their regard, a certain 
number of excellent persons would be disquieted. On the 
other hand, though the fact is commonly blinked, those who 
take their beliefs seriously are more and more sitting loose 
to, and falling away from, the Churches on account of their 
insincerity in these matters: the revival of ecclesiasticism 
has, as its reverse side, the fact that the men whose assent 
is real as distinct from nominal have gone outside the 
various Churches’ bounds. The Society of Friends, to which 
Professor Thompson belongs, has solved the difficulty with 
more success than any other religious body ; but its members 
are few and (we believe) decreasing ; a propaganda is no part 
of its programme. The “Inner Light” has never attracted 
the larger Churches ; and, rightly or wrongly, we associate it 
with a spiritual élite, not with the average man. But it 
provides a solution of the religious impasse of our generation ; 
and, so far at least, nothing resembling a solution has been 
found elsewhere. 





ANOTHER POET. 


“Songs to Save a Soul.” By IRENE RUTHERFORD McLEop. 
(Chatto & Windus. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Txose who watch for poetry in the columns of this and other 
journals will have noticed the name of Irene McLeod during 
the last two or three years. They will have noticed it for 
a fine use of language, but especially for a certain freshness 
and courage in choice of subject and treatment. There is 
new voice in the verse, and it is the voice of a bold and clear- 
sighted spirit, accepting modern life with all its apparent 
hideousness and cruelties and scepticism, and refusing to 
seek refuge in the secure beauty of the past, or in the 
secluded haunts of peace, if, indeed, any are now left. Not 
that the spirit is blind or deaf to accepted beauty and 
what our grandfathers called “ the charms of nature.” It is 
overmastered by the crowding and thronging of modern 
human life—those “hosts of life" which, in the first poem 
of this collection, are felt silently pressing around the 
feather-bed where the spirit lies writhing, weary of much 
rest, and so, again, in the poem called “ London”’ we hear 
of the natural goad :— 
“Which drives me out upon the road 

To seek the wide eternal green 

That washes mind and spirit clean, 

And leave the trodden streets behind, 

And leap to meet the unfettered wind, 

And dance because of budding trees, 

And wing my longing to grey seas; 

But oh, the dust beneath my feet 

Is doubly dear and doubly sweet 

That I shall tread it back again 

To London streets and London men.” 


So the poetry is far from restful. We feel in it a de- 
fiance and an indignation. We can. well believe that the 
poem called “Lone Dog” is true, as the second verse 
says :— 

“Tl never be a lap-dog, licking dirty feet, 

A sleek dog, a meek dog, cringing for my meat, 

Not for me the fireside, the well-filled plate, 

But shut-door, and sharp stone, and cuff, and kick, and hate.”’ 


And what verses indignation makes in defence of another’s 
wronged and beloved soul is seen in the unnamed poem 
which begins :— 


*‘T'll sit no more and weep apart 

To see them crack my true friend’s heart; 
I know them, creeping in the dim 

To get a coward’s lunge at him, 
Creeping, crawling, devil’s lice, 

Fed on blood of sacrifice, 

Glutting on his spirit’s store, 








Thief and hypocrite and whore! 

And then, when you have sucked him dry, 
Leave him there to rot and die! 

That’s the game for swine like you, 

You he swore were fine and true, 

You he held were saints and sages.’’ 

But underneath all this wrath and storm we feel the 
yearning, not, indeed, for peace, but for wisdom. In verses 
very remarkable as the thought of early youth we find the 
poet imagining her soul creeping between the giant knees of 
Philosophy, where at last it may be “ fulfilled, content.” 
‘“ Once with the stream,” she says : — 

“Once with the stream I surged, 
Tossed madly here and there, 
Battered on rocks of pain, 

Lifted high, and submerged, 
Frenzied, and bleeding, and bare: 
Now I am sane.” 

This spiritual yearning is so passionately felt that it is 
natural to find the only definitely personal reference to any 
other poet or thinker is a poem to Francis Thompson. 
Speaking of his books, she says :— 

“And I the lifeless pages turn 
Wherein thy living visions burn, 

And passionately learn. 

Lo! the same quenchless thirst was thine 
Which is so mercilessly mine, 

Which no words may define.” 

Some know that merciless thirst; nearly all know the 
human passions of motherhood and childhood that appear 
from time to time throughout the book. ~How excellent is 
the “Child’s Prayer (Spoken and Unspoken),” which 
begins :— 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

Mary, is it pain to die? 

May the saints their vigil keep, 

In the narrow grave to lie!”’ 
And one of the most remarkable poems in this unusual col- 
lection is that called “Mother to Son” containing the 
lines :— 

‘*My body fed your body, son, 

But birth’s a swift thing, swiftly done, 
Compared to one-and-twenty years 
Of feeding you with spirit’s tears.” 


THE GERMAN AS AFRICAN COLONIST. 


“The Germans and Africa.” (Cassell. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


3y Evans LEWIN. 


Germany entered late into the colonial field. Consequently 
she could not help making a nuisance of herself. The 
world had already been marked out by others, principally, 
of course, by this country, before she began to feel the 
colonial appetite. When the pangs of land-hunger seized her 
—it is beside the point, perhaps, that the hunger was largely 
artificial—she was under the unfortunate necessity of dis- 
turbing other folk. Africa was virtually the one part of the 
world where there was a chance to plant the German flag. 
In the early eighties, the vast interior of the continent 
was a No Man’s Land, marked white on the map, 
fringed around the coasts with trading posts and 
settlements that were mainly British, Not merely 
were these vested interests, small enough in detail, 
but any of them capable of causing friction; there was also 
a British state of mind which resented any alteration in 
the status quo. It would be a gross exaggeration to call it 
a ‘ dog-in-the-manger ” attitude ; in point of fact our states- 
men were on the whole both reasonable and accommodating 
—deplorably weak, our own brand of Imperialists would say 
—yet the central fact remains that the German intrusion was 
unwelcome. Mr. Lewin puts it in a few brief sentences :— 


“In her dealings with Germany, Great Britain did not 
at first co-operate readily with her new neighbor. The 
reason is not far to seek. Long established in many parte 
of the Continent, with interests more or less developed at 
almost every portion of the Western, Southern, and Eastern 
littoral, British statesmen, previous to 1884, were inclined 
to look upon the then condition of Africa as one that should 
on no account be disturbed. It was, indeed, difficult for 
any Power to obtain a footing in any spot where British 
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interests were not paramount, and the action of Germany 

in taking possession of certain territories on the Eastern 

and Western coasts seemed like the incursion of a wolf into 

a well-stocked sheepfold.”’ 

Necessarily the story of Germany’s efforts to get, first, a 
foothold, and then an empire in Africa is unpalatable read- 
ing. Itis one of intrigue and of planning, subterranean and 
long-prepared beforehand. But the whole story of the 
African scramble is extremely unpalatable, and the 
German side to it is only one facet. Mr. Evans Lewin 
cannot be accused of tenderness towards the German 
Empire builders. On the contrary, the influence of the war- 
spirit is very plainly shown. Yet he is too close and earnest 
a student of these matters to fail in conscientiousness. 
His book is, on the whole, a thoroughly well-done piece of 
work, and a valuable and opportune contribution to our 
literature on Imperial questions. 

Germany’s African policy was two-fold. It was (1) to 
obtain an Empire, stretching from sea to sea, either in South 
or Central Africa, and (2) as far as possible to avoid precipi- 
tating a dispute with Great Britain in this process. Bis- 
marck, who succumbed to the colonial disease com- 
paratively late in his career and against his instincts, was 
careful to make a sort of working arrangement with France 
in African adventure, and he and his successors always chose 
a moment of diplomatic complication for bringing off their 
coups. The dream of a Teutonic South Africa was not so 
fanciful as it now appears. In German eyes the Dutch 
were sufficiently akin to be classed as a sort of Teuton in 
contradistinction to the Anglo-Saxon. Moreover, there was 
the Boer distrust of British Imperialism to be taken into 
account. From the beginning, says Mr. Lewin :— 

‘The main object of Germany was, first, to secure a 
footing wherever she could in South Africa; secondly, to 
co-operate with the Boer Republics for the ultimate over- 
throw of British power in the sub-continent; thirdly, to 
acquire a predominating influence in the country; and, 
fourthly, to undertake the suzerainty of the ‘independent’ 


Boer States, and eventually to gather them within the 
German orbit.” 


Germany’s game in South Africa came to nothing be- 
cause, for one reason, when it came to intrigue Rhodes and 
our Imperialists were far and away ‘“slimmer’’ and 
quicker than their German rivals, and because—this is the 
real reason—Britain, having won her game against Kruger, 
was great enough to be generous, and completed her terri- 
torial conquest by conquering the hearts of the conquered. 
The recent rebellion and the conspiracy that led up to it 
show that Germany had by no means abandoned her South 
African ambition. She had not kept a large garrison and 
great stores of munitions in German South-west Africa for 
nothing. Yet it must be added as a matter of pure fact, and 
not out of any desire to make a party point (for the thing 
is too big for party) that but for the Liberal triumph in 
the British elections of 1906 we should almost certainly have 
lost South Africa in the last nine months. 

In Central Africa Germany has aimed consistently at 
securing the reversion of all or a large portion of the Bel- 
gian Congo. That would have given her a slice of Central 
Africa, stretching across the continent from ocean to ocean. 
Her eyes have been greedily fixed upon the wide 
Portuguese possessions flanking the Southern Congo on 
either side. It is no secret that she was on the eve of 
obtaining her desire for “a place in the sun” when she 
let loose war upon Europe and threw her own fate and that 
of her actual and potential empire into the melting pot. 
The treaty was actually in existence. She would at least 
have received the means of exploiting the wonderful re- 
sources of the Katanga, a region that from its mineral 
wealth is probably destined to become another Rand. Even- 
tually, Germany would have had an African empire com- 
parable with that of France and Great Britain. 

After all, a mere glance at the map of Africa, or even 
of the world, shows that Germany’s strivings for a Greater 
Germany beyond the seas did not yield her very much. Her 
people have never really had the colonising instinct. They 
could never be got to put money into the many commercial 
ventures that were started to “blaze” the path of Empire. 
There was constant opposition to colonial adventures in the 
Reichstag. So unsuccessful, to put it mildly, were German 
colonial officials as administrators that the native population 





of South-West Africa decreased from about 
in 1898 to only a little over 100,000 in 1912. 
writes :— 


300,000 
Mr. Lewin 


“The reason for this enormous decrease in the popula- 
tion of a territory which, unlike the Congo regions, has 
not been exploited by soulless capitalistic organizations, 
and, unlike the Sudan, was not subjected to the sway of 
a ruthless despot, is to be found in the inability of German 
officials to dissociate themselves from the methods of the 
Prussian bureaucracy.” 

Their methods were those of “blood and iron”; their 
first consequence a long and ruthless war of extermination 
against the Hereros; their eventual result a paralyzing 
shortage of labor and the economic ruin of the country 
at a cost of £30,000,000 war expenditure. Of late, thanks 
very largely to the wisdom and energy of Herr Dernburg, 
there had been a radical change both in the treatment of 
the natives of the German colonies in Africa and in ad- 
ministration generally. In East Africa, for example, great 
efforts have been made in educating the native children. 
As an immediate result of Herr Dernburg’s period at the 
Colonial Office the prosperity of Germany’s African posses- 
sions increased by leaps and bounds. ‘The export from Ger- 
man South-west Africa, for instance, multiplied from one-and- 
a-half million marks in 1907 to over 39 million marks in 
1912. In a chapter on “The Future of the German 
Colonies ’’ Mr. Lewin makes the rather fantastic sugges- 
tion that in return for Alaska we should give the United 
States a slice of our new African territories, and that 
German East Africa might possibly be given to Japan. 





A CLEVER NOVEL. 


“The House of Many Mirrors.” 


By VIOLET HvNT. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


In “The House of Many Mirrors” Miss Violet Hunt has 
handled an exacting subject with penetrating insight. The 
portrait of Mrs. Rosamund Pleydell, the armor-plated 
woman of the world, with her one soft’ spot, her love for 
her amiable dilettante husband, Alfy, is exact in its micro- 
scopic finish. A singularly unappeased scent for the selfish 
instincts of poor human nature joins to a piquant style 
of much flexibility to make the characters intensely living. 
Rosamund Pleydell, though endowed by her creator with 
all the semblances of personal charm, grace, and address, 
in the essence of her impulses is a clever vulgarian. Her 
simulacrum of polish and breeding, like lacquer on steel, 
covers a sharp worldliness that is partly redeemed, however, 
by her unfailing pluck. It is this iron virtue, the courage 
which has carried her triumphantly through her struggle 
to make and maintain her social position, that compensates 
for her ingrained coarseness. One cannot help admiring 
the skill with which the author keeps these two strands 
intertwining in her heroine’s conduct to repel and attract 
us alternately. 

Intensely feminine in the play of her emotions as in 
her practicality and sharp common sense, Rosamund is 
walled in by her feline shrewdness and by her total lack 
of generous affection. Ever with an eye to her own advan- 
tage, her social position, her “chicness,” the desirability 
of her possessions, Rosamund is pathetically unaware that 
she is more common in her fundamental instincts than the 
tradesman’s wife or the housemaid she despises. The ozone- 
less atmosphere of worldliness in which she lives, where 
smart women jostle one another in their perpetual craving 
for amusement, has brought her at last to a paralyzing sense 
of fatigue and a morbid horror of dying. She has never 
known joy in her incessant chase after pleasure, and she is 
weary of everything save for her one spiritual impulse—her 
love for Alfy and her conviction of his permanent affection 
for her. For this man, “terribly helpless in his obstinate 
optimism,” who has become to her, as it were, “ her baby, her 
brother, her lover, and her husband,” she plans and schemes. 
And her mind is obsessed by one idea—that Alfy shall be 
reconciled, by hook or crook, with his rich uncle James, and 
inherit Rothill, the ancestral place in the North, and all its 
beautiful treasures. Alfy by his marriage has quarrelled 
with eccentric old Mr. Pleydell, but Rosamund knows that 
the latter will make his will in his favor if Alfy will pocket 
his pride and make fresh overtures. Alfy, however, who lives 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
PAN-AMERICANISM. 4, Forecast of the Inevitable | 


* Clash between the United 
States and Europe’s Victor. By ROLAND G. USHER. Auther 0! 
~Pan-Germanis":.” 8s. 6d. net. 
“A remarkably interesting book, the value of which, for its 
sanity and balance of outlook, will probably increase when the 
present turmoil is ended.”—Evening Standard. 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND WAR. By WILL IRWIN. 3s. 6d. net. 
«Men, Women, and War’ is a book everyone should read.”— 

New Statesman. 


TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. by DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
Llustrated by MARKINO. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A picturesque volume of reminiscences.”—Yorkshire Post. 


CLEAR WATERS. Trouting Days andTrouting Ways in Wales, 
the West Country, and the Scottish Borderland. ty A. G. 
BRADLEY. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


**A book full of fascination.”—Daily News. 


ABEACON FORTHE BLIND. TheLife of HENRY FAWCETT, 
the Blind Postmaster-General. By WINIFRED HOLT. Witha 
Foreword by l.ord Hryce. 18. 6d. net. 

“A valuable memorial of a noble character and a truly extra- 
ordinary man.”’—The Times. 


THE AUDACIOUS WAR : Its Commercial Causes and Finan- 


cial Aspects. A Business Man’s View. By C. W. BARRON. 
4s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is an able treatise and very illuminative of the American 
point of view.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PEACE AND WARIN EUROPE. By GILBERT SLATER, M.A. 
Author of “ The Making of Modern England.” 2s. 6d. nei. 
WAR TIME, Verses by OWEN SEAMAN. 1s. net. 
THE RECORD OF NICHOLAS FREYDON. 
An Autobiography. 6s. 
“A very remarkable work.”—Standard. 
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ANGELA’S BUSINESS, By HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON. 
Author of “ Queed.”’ 6s. 

IN A DESERT LAND. By VALENTINA HAWTREY. 6s. 
THE DEVIL IN A NUNNERY. By F. 0. MANN. 4s. 6d. net. 
JAUNTY IN CHARGE. By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 


6s. 
MILLSTONE. By HAROLD BEGBIE. 68. 
HYSSOP. By M. T. H. SADLER. 6s. 
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The Duily News: 


has a unique record amongst London daily 
papers in regard to special articles on 
the war. 

During the past ten months it has 
printed signed contributions by 


Viscount Bryce A. G. Gardiner 
Themas Hardy Romain Rolland 
Bernard Shaw E, F. Benson 

Arnold Bennett A. E. W. Mason 

H. -G. Wells Anthony Hope 

Joseph Conrad Erskine Childers 

J. K. Jerome G. M. Trevélyan 
Emile Verhaéren Maurice Leblanc 

John Galsworthy Eden Phillpotts 

Alfred Noyes “Geo. A. Birmingham” 
Sasha Kropotkin Prof. T. M: Kettle 

Sir Edwin Pears Justin Huntly McCarthy 


Rt. Hon, G, W.E. Russell Richard le Gallienne 


And other well known Writers. 


A HALFPENNY MORNING 
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SPRING LIST. 


PLANT LIFE. By the Rev. CHARLES A. 
HALL, F.R.M.S. Containing 50 full-page illustra- 
tions in colour by ©. F. NEWALL, and 24 page 
illustrations from photographs, Price 208. net. — 








THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. ,; 
Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, (421 to 1797). By W. 
CAREW HAZLITT. Fourth Edition, with 14 illus- 
trations and 3 maps. In two volumes, limited to 500 
copies. Square demy 8vo., cleth. Price £2 28. net. 


BULGARIA. Painted by JAN V. MRKVITCHKA 
and NOEL POCOCK. Described by FRANK FOX. 
Containing 32 full-page illustrations in colour and 
a sketch map. Cloth, gilt top. Price 108. net. 








THE WORLD’S COTTON CROPS. 
By Prof. JOHN A. TODD, B.L. Containing 32 
full pages of illustrations, also 10 large maps printed 
in 2 colours, and 6 diagrams. Price 108, net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRO- 
PERTIES OF RAW COTTON. 


By W. LAWRENCE BALLS, M.A., Consulting 
Cotton Specialist. Containing 16 pages of illustra- 
tions and many diagrams. Price 68, net. 


TRADE UNIONISM. 3, o. m. Luovp. 


(The “Social Workers” Series.) Crown 8vo, cleth. 
Price 28, 6d. net. 


NATURALISM & AGNOSTICISM. 
By JAMES WARD, Professor of Mental Philosophy, 
Cambridge University. Fourth Edition. Price 10s, net. 


EARL ROBERTS. 


EARL KITCHENER portrait siographies.) 
By MORTIMER MENPES. Each containing 8 
pencil and tint portraits. Eaoh 2g, net. 


A. &C. BLACK, 4, 5 & 6, Soho Square, LONDON 



































STILL THEY COME! 
HOSPITALITY 
To Protestant Belgian Refugees. 


HOMES URGENTLY NEEDED 


for OFFICERS’ WIVES and CHILDREN, for SOLDIERS’ WIVES 
and Children, for WOUNDED SOLDIERS DISABLED THROUGH 
THE WAR. 


Belgian Men who are capable of carrying Arms are not 
helped, but urged to fight for their Country. 


HOMELESS, PENNILESS, UNKNOWN, AND IN A 
STRANGE LAND. THIS IS DESTITUTION INDEED. 


What the Protestant Alliance has Done, and is Doing, 
with no aid trom Government Funds ;— 


We help, irrespective of Denomination. 


In Belgium, before the War, there were 3,000,000 Non- 
Catholics, 400,000 of whom were Protestants. 


Over Eleven Hundred cases of Refugees have been dealt with 
to date by the Protestant Alliance. 
WHEN WE RECEIVE OUR GUESTS, AND WHAT WE 
DO FOR THEIR COMFORT. 
We place them in our Hostels. Good food is given, and good 
accommodation provided until we can locate them. 
CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 
Clothes, underclothing, boots, shoes, and money (in penniless cases) 


have been provided, and Clothes, boots, comforters, &c., have 
been sent to the Belgian Soldiers at the front. 


PLEASE HELP US. 
Our Needs are CLOTHING, HOSPITALITY, FUNDS. 
Gifts under any of these headings will be gratefully accepted. 
OUR EXPENSES ARE OVER £150 PER WEEK. 


Please address communications to HENRY FOWLER, 
Secretary, PROTESTANT ALLIANCE, 480, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


<7 Strengthen our hands that we may succour those in need, 
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serenely on his wife, and is in the habit of making her 
generous presents bought with her own money, possesses a 
certain fineness of temperament. Though backboneless, he 
is amiable, and he has not the faintest suspicion that to pay 
the bills which he runs up in his lordly fashion, his wife 
secretly cajoles the tradespeople, uses shop introductions, 
allows her name to appear in advertisements, all that he 
may indulge his pose of munificence and satisfy his tastes 
as a collector of beautiful things. There is a curious rift in 
Alfy’s character which eludes Rosamund’s understanding, 
happily for herself, as the sequel shows. But she clings to 
him as the one spiritual treasure in the shifting seas of her 
worldly desires, and the author indicates with great acumen 
how deep is her feminine need to spend herself and devote 
herself in his service, and use up all the forces of her life 
to bring him happiness. It is a miscalculation, of course, 
this fixed idea of hers to secure him the Rothill estate, and 
the irony of the situation that develops thereby is twofold— 
viz., Rosamund’s worldly plotting does not induce Uncle 
James to alter his will (which is already made in Alfy’s 
favor!) but it brings about the supplanting of herself in 
Alfy’s eyes by her youthful rival, the girl Emily. 

Apart from some unnecessary coarseness of phrase, 
Miss Violet Hunt’s exposition of the story’s inner 
motif, Rosamund Pleydell’s premonition that she is already 
fatally stricken by cancer, is extremely brilliant. All the 
agonizing fears of a neurotic woman attacked by mysterious, 
lacerating pangs, are artfully used to heighten our sense 
of the futility of Mrs. Pleydell’s hollow worldly aims. 
Without showing the slightest trace of purpose, “ The House 
of Many Mirrors” is a strikingly veracious document as to 
the dead sea fruit of mere worldly success. Nearly all the 
subsidiary figures in the drama are shown us as hard, 
disillusioned, weary-eyed people, not at peace with them- 
selves and contemptuous of one another. But they cannot 
quit the game and go whirling on, in the same feverish 
merry-go-round, after fresh reputation and show. Some 
people may say the unpleasantness of the details of the social 
picture are over-accentuated. Even if one discounts the 
vulgarity of the scenes where Mrs. Pleydell’s dear woman 
friends rush greedily to snap up at a bargain her smart Paris 
frocks, or the atrocious bad taste of the talk between the 
“woman of the world” and the celebrated surgeon who 
wants to “cut’’ her for cancer, one cannot ignore the fact 
that the manners of her set are a trifle worse than their 
morals, and are uneasy, self-assertive, and glib to a degree. 

So one hails with relief the introduction of two “ out- 
siders’’’ into the story—viz., the girl, Lily Mackenzie, the 
badly brought up daughter of a decaying Colonel, and Emily 
Gideon, Alfy’s calm, composed cousin, who also schemes 
altruistically against her own and her family’s interest to 
bring the Rothill estate into Alfy’s hands. One cannot follow 
here the ingenious bends of the story beyond saying that Alfy 
is a mere puppet in both the women’s hands, and while 
Rosamund, dying of cancer, secludes herself in a Belgian 
watering-place so that Alfy may reinstate himself in Uncle 
James’s eyes, Emily Gideon, sacrificing her prospects, is 
keeping him at Rothill for the same object. There is deep, 
psychological skill shown in the description of Alfy’s 
masculine volte face when his loyalty to his wife fades 
insensibly away under the double influence of her 
soulless letters from Belgium, and of Emily’s sweet- 
ness. Here, perhaps, the author’s cynicism justifies 
itself to the critical intelligence. The scene of Uncle James’s 
death, and the reading of the will to the outraged Gideon 
family is perhaps a trifle marred by the overpowering atmo- 
sphere of cupidity. But the journey of Alfy and Emily to 
Belgium to rejoin Rosamund—and why the hero should 





hasten to thrust his new mistress on his wife in this out- 
rageous fashion is a point, no doubt, of personal psychology 
—is most artistically rendered. When they arrive at last at 
their goal, after much doubling on Mrs. Pleydell’s elusive 
tracks, it is to find that poor Rosamund has died of cancer 
six weeks before, and that her prattling letters home were 
written beforehand, and had been posted regularly by her 
confidante, as she instructed, to keep Alfy at Rothill. In 
short, this worldly woman, in death and in life, has faced 
the music. She has died alone for her husband’s sake. 
Incidentally, this touching example of a woman’s devotion 
blasts into bits Alfy and his injured feelings and his 
babbling suspicions of his dead wife’s ‘‘ intrigue.’’ This 
shattering close to a very clever piece of work purifies the 
atmosphere, so to say, though a sensitive nose may be left 
still sniffing complainingly. 





Che Geek in the City. 


THERE is much speculation in the City just now as to what 
proposals the Government is likely to put forward to provide 
for the enormous and ever-growing war expenditure. One 
reason for a permanent loan is afforded by the great and 
unprecedented mass of Treasury Bills, which has now 
risen to a total of no less than 238 millions. The 
increase of liabilities to other States without Parlia- 
mentary sanction causes some uneasiness, and there is 
always the question of the American exchange. If this 
continues unfavorable, in the absence of adequate exports, 
our stock of gold at Ottawa may soon be exhausted. 
There can be no question that, as bankers for the Allies, 
it is of prime importance for the British Government 
to maintain a free gold market and the convertibility 
of the currency. In this respect we have, of course, an 
immense superiority over Germany, whose inconvertible 
paper shows a depreciation of 15 per cent. There has been 
a sharp and welcome fall in the price of wheat. No doubt 
big efforts have been made in all neutral countries to raise 
as great a harvest as possible this year in view of the high 
prices. The Stock markets are, of course, depressed. The 
rise of interest is marked by the comparative failure of 
the attractive New South Wales loan, of which 62 per 
cent. has been left in the hands of the underwriters. 


JAPANESE ISSUES. 

There has been a pretty good demand lately for Japanese 
issues, owing, it would seem, to a belief that the Japanese 
Government is not going to take much further part in 
the war, and also that the dispute with China may be 
regarded as settled. Trade is not very good, but 
a good deal of money is being made by supplying the 
European Allies, and especially Russia, with munitions of 
war. Thus, at the beginning of May, the further Russian 
Army order for 250,000 pairs of boots was undertaken by 
the Army Clothing Department and distributed amongst 
various manufacturers at Osaka and Tokyo. The Japanese 
shipping companies are flourishing on the high freights. 
The public finances are in a better state than might have 
been expected, and only a very small addition to the Debt 
appears to have been caused by the hostilities at Kiao-Chao. 
The quotations for the leading Imperial and Municipal 
loans of Japan are mostly from 2 or 4 per cent. lower than 
at this time last year. Thus the Osaka City Bonds 6 per 
cents. have fallen from 97 to 935. 

LuceLiuM. 
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